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Primrose Chrome 137P 
Lemon Chrome 131P 

Medium Chrome 138P 

Fast Yellow Lake 1293P 

Fast Yellow 870P 

Process Yellow 457FP 

Process Yellow 468FP 
Permanent Yellow Lake 6P-: 
Permanent Process Yellow 2824P 
Fast Yellow Toner 904P 
Permanent Yellow Toner 6P 
Chrome Orange Light 213P 
Chrome Orange Dark 214P 
Persian Orange 2202F 

Fast Orange Lake 137P-2 

Fast Orange 77P 

Fast Reddish Orange 47P 

Fast Orange 247P 

Fast Orange Toner 137P 
Permanent Flesh Lake 245P-2 
Permanent Pink Lake 246P-2 
Permanent Rose Lake 3044P-2 
Permanent Cerise Lake 2642P 
Permanent Flesh Toner 245P 
Permanent Pink Toner 246P 
Permanent Rose Toner 3044P 
Permanent Cerise Toner 2642P 


Permanent Fire Red 1145P 
Carnation Red 1311P 
Verrmillion 3281FP 

Process Red 4591 P 

Sun Red 226P 

Brilliant Red Yellowish 222FP 
Brilliant Red Lieht 223FP 
Brilliant Red Mediur 22 4FP 
Brilliant Red Dark 225FP 
Permanent Red 786P 
Permanent Geranium Fxtra P 
Para Toner Dark 712P 

Process Red 2838FP 

Toluidine Toner 210P 

Madder Lake Extra P 

Fast Red 207P 

Fast Red Toner 229P 

Coral Red 1327P 

Rubine Toner 687P 
Permanent Process Red 702P 








Permanent Magenta 28P 
Permanent Maroon Toner 1112P 
Fast Brown 1536P 

Fast Brown 1526P 

Sepia Brown 2670P 

Photo Brown 2731P 


Milori Blue 1090P 
Bronze Blue #3377 
Milori Blue 8357P 

ark ronze lue 243 , “———~ ° ° ° . ’ 1 
ow tee — ae ECAUSE of their unvarying high quality and the dependable results they 
Permanent Sky Blue Lake 2836P-2 


Permanent Oriental Blue Lake 13SP-2 give, SENELITH INKS have for years been first choice of leading lithog- 


Permanent Peacock Blue Lake 2667P-2 
Fast Blue 28°?P }: 
Permanent Cerulean Blue $23P raphers. In fact, many of them have standardized on SENELITH 


Permanent Process Blue 629P 
Permanent Oriental Blue 61FP } ° 
Oriental Blue 604FP INKS knowing that they can always be sure of highly satisfactory results 
Permanent Cerulean Blue 341P 
Pern.anent Cerulean Blue 433P : 

eS es aan ose with these tried and proven inks. 
Permanent Marine Blue 58FP 
Brilliant Blue Toner &54P 


Permanent Sky Blue Toner 2836P 
Permanent Blue Toner VP 
Permanent Oriental Blue Toner 135P 
Permanent Peacock Blue Toner 2667P 


Permanent Violet Lake 2635P-2 


Permanent Purple 419P 

Permanent Purp!e 62P . 
permanent Reza! Purple Lake 247P-3 It means a lot to the press room workers to use inks which 
Permanent Violet Toner 2635P 

Permanent Purple Toner 2?15P 


Permanent Royal Purple Toner 247P enable them to produce flawless, perfect impressions year in 
Chrome Green Light 218P 


Chvame Green Dark 225 and year out and they know they can invariably obtain 


Permanent Bronze Green Lake 2628P-2 


Permanent Brilliant Green Lake 248P-? 
Fast Frerald Green 130P such results with the famous SENELITH INKS. 


Permanent Bluish Green 33P 
Permanent Bronze Green Toner 2628P 
Permanent Brilliant Green Toner 248P 


job Black 347 Write for Interesting Booklet 


Process Bla« 164 
Halftone Black 1344 
Halftone Black 465 _ Inke oo - gs ” 
Toone e cial Mack 330 In our booklet: “Inks, Lithographic and Printing 
Brilliant Blue Black - 
Black Crayon Ink which we will gladly send on request, are to be 
Laketine 
Transparent White 701 , - : 
Redhuuctne White S23 found many valuable ideas and helpful sugges- 
Magnesia White . ; : 
Glose Whine 708 tions for the elimination of offset ink troubles. 
over rite 3/6 
Opaque White 1364 








Write for your copy. 


Paste Drier 
Cobalt Paste Drier 7802 
Kalinin Drier 
Bronze Powder Richgold or Palegold 
Cold Siae 2176 
Antitack 
\ 0 


Reducing Varnish N 


The SENELITH INK CO.,In 


32-34 Greene Street New York,N. 4a 
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NENEFELDER has “everything for lithography’ 


Buy from Senefelder and enjoy one responsibility and one 
high standard of materials, workmanship and service 


Absorbent Cotton Graining Marbles 
Acids, Litho Graining Quartz 
Acid Brushes Gum Arabic 
Alum Powder Hand Rollers 
Aluminum Plates Hydroquinone 
Antifin Rubber Impression Rubber 

Preserver Sheeting 
Asphaltum Liquid India Paper 
Asphaltum Powder Ink Mullers 
Berlin Paper Ink Knives 
Bronze Powders Ink Slabs 
Bronzing Pads Kalinin Drier 
Carborundum Powder Lavender Oil 
Caustic Soda Liquid Tusche 
Cellulose Cleaning Litho Inks 

Paper Litho Stones 
Charcoal Sticks Lump Pumice 
Chemicals, Litho Magnesia Carb. 
China Marbles Maple Balls 
Cold Top Enamel Mica Powder 
Collodion Emulsion Moleskin 
Columbia Paper Molieton 
Copierlack Mutton Tallow 
Cornelin Solution Negative Brushes 
Correction Slips Negative Collodion 
Counter Etch Negative Glass 

“Convenient” Negative Varnish 
Crayon Holders Neg-O-Lac 
Crayon Ink Nitric Acid 
Crayon Pencils Offset Blankets 
Crayon Transfer Offset Inks 


Paper Offset Powder 
Crayons, Litho 
Deep-Etch Supplies 
Developing Ink 
Double Etch Salt 


Duralac Lacquer Photographic 

Egg Albumen Gelatine 
Engrav. Needles Planium Etch Salt 
Engrav. Stones Plates, Lithographic 
Etches Press Boards 
Excelsior Paper Printing Inks 

Felt Daubers Process Glue 

Film Filters Process Oil 
Flannel, Litho Proofing Inks 
Flint, Graining Pumice Powder 
Fly Cord Quartz, Graining 
Fountain Etch 

French Chalk 


Gamburger Slips 
Gelatine Foils 
Glass Marbles 
Glycerine 





Rolling-up Ink 
Rosin Powder 
Rubber Snake Slips 
Rubbing Stones 
Schumacher Slips 
Scotch Hone - od % - — 
Scotch Slips Sees caaecek 

Scotch Tape 

Scraperwood 

Senebumen 


== PEN INK 
Sponaey ( GREASELESS 
TRANSFER INK 


















Sponges 
Steel Balls 
Steelclay Marbles 
Stone Cement 
Strecker Salt 
Sulphur Flour 
Tracing Blue 
Tracing Paper 


Transfer Ink When lithographic designs and engravings are first placed on 


a so-called original stone or plate they are later transferred from 
this original stone or plate to the ultimate printing surface on the 
lithographic press by means of a specially prepared ink and paper 


Zinc Plates known respectively as Transfer Ink and Transfer Paper. 


Etc., Etc. 
Long and intensive investigations led to the idea, and subsequent 


experiments proved it to be correct, that perfect lithographic trans- 
fers could be made with Pen Ink (a greaseless transfer ink) if the 
surface of the lithographic plate were prepared and etched differently 
than was customary. As a result of these experiments “Transfer 
Sharp,” a new method of transferring with Pen Ink was developed. 

Pen Ink contains neither wax nor paraffin and does act spread 
or enlarge the fine details of the printing image. 

Pen Ink produces transfer impressions that are as sharp and 
clear as if made with pen and ink or as if printed with regular 
lithographic ink. 

Pen Ink transfers can be made by any transferrer if our ‘’Trans- 
fer Sharp” instructions are followed. 

Pen Ink is packed in 1 Ib. cans and sells at $2.00 per Ib.; 
larger containers are correspondingly lower in price. 

A full description of the ‘Transfer Shop’’ method is given in our 


leaflet ‘Transfer Sharp’’ which may be obtained on request. 


THE SENEFELDER COMPANY, Inc. 


62-34 GREENE ST. 


“Coerything for Cithography” NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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THE PAPER OF NO REGRETS- NORTHSTAR OFFSET 


¥ A 


pedigreed offset papers 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY + CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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% Daycos are Greyhounds for speed— 
their smooth, symmetrical surface does 
not crack or chip at the distance when 
ordinary rollers pull up lame and licked 
from surface cracks. 

And Daycos are Bears for punishment 
—their rowdy jousts with inks or washes 
never cause them to go dead or sticky— 
never cost them their perfect affinity for 
ink—never cause them to vary due to 
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changing atmospheric conditions. 
Allover the nation lithographers report 
that durable Daycos out-last and out- 
perform ordinary rollers. When ‘murder 
runs’’ are on high-speed presses Daycos 
lead by millions of perfect impressions. 
And when at last the time does come 
for reconditioning ...a new sleeve— 
costing but a fraction of a new roller 
cost—makes the Dayco brand new and 


a) 


ready to deliver perfect impressions again. 

Have a representative study your re- 
quirements and prescribe the only 
patented renewable surface type rollers 
specifically built for you—genuine, dur- 
able Daycos, of course—for better work 
and lower production costs. 

e - 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 



































Keep up the good watt 


. . said one of our subscribers after he received the Septem- 
ber issue of The PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER. 


That's just what we had in mind .. . but we are not 
planning to grow in erudition and physical stature to the point 
where we will be accused of having growing pains. 


All our departments are organized on a sound basis to 
give to our valued readership the kind of information that 
will help solve daily problems. The compliments received on 
our Equipment Review Supplement alone have acted as an 
incentive for us to “Keep up the good work.” 


A WARNING TO SUBSCRIBERS 
AND PROSPECTIVE SUBSCRIBERS 


From now on, it's my job to see that the content of The 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER is brought to your attention. It’s our 
combined job to give you the latest developments as they 
pertain to your job. In fact, every issue of The PHOTO- 
LITHOGRAPHER will keep you informed on what is going on 
in the entire lithographic field. 


So, should I “bombard” you with letters, don't blame me 
for being over-zealous. I'll probably be after $3.00 — that 
being the yearly subscription rate. But more than that, I'll 
want you to profit by using the information our editorial men 


are uncovering. 


Cordially yours, 


Pirate AE 


Circulation Manager 
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YOU CAN GUARANTEE SATISFACTION TO YOUR CUSTOMERS 
ONLY WHEN YOU CAN RELY ON YOUR OWN EQUIPMENT 
....» SO be sure to examine this pump 





OUTLET threaded for stand 




















Air from cylinder through by-pass in cylinder head enters this ard fron pipe ad 
t on its way to the outlet above No opening in curvec 
rlace of cylinder means quiet operation 
e THE WINGS SCOOP UP THE AIR 
Ey ood chad te heen tutta eten dees Wing and cylinder surfaces become hard and 
to cylinder at top, preventing loss of air glassy, insuring a perfect fit and positive pres- 
pl e sure or vacuum No composition tips to require 
renewal frequently 
-oming in at inlet at side c € 
rough this slot into cylinder head —_— 
by-pa and thense into the cylinder a 
pening in curved inner surface f 
er means quie pe 
* 
IN ed tan A metal tank 
. collapsed by 
the suction of 
this powerful 
air pump. 
— 
n, show 
w wing 
nitted 
* 





Here you have the only pump that “TAKES UP ITS OWN WEAR” and which will continue in 
your service for a long period of years as it has been doing as standard equipment on so 
many machines in the printing, binding, packaging and paper industries for 50 years. 


LEEMAN SEOs. VACUUM PUMPS also used for blowing 


GET THE FREE INFORMATION 


LEIMAN BROS., INC. 


NN-23 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








MAKERS OF GOOQODB MACHINERY FOR FIFTY YEARS 
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INTO EVERY NEGATIVE ENTERS 
COPY— CRAFTSMANSHIP— CHEMICALS 


The better the copy—the better 
the craftsmanship . . . the better 
the chemicals—the better the 
finished negative. 


Merck Chemicals for the graphic 
arts field are better chemicals — the 
kind that go a long way toward 
promoting better results. 





* MERCK & CO. Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, Buds * 
New York . Philadelphia . St. Louis : In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal . Toronto 
11 
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RAPID ER COMPAI 


uM. RAPPORT —Pres. © FERERAL, AT 276th STREETS, CHICA! 


ae 





























* 
a . t mM Oj 1 has complete 


SERVICE FOR THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHER 
note the eughet ot eevee, CHEMICALS 


PITMAN-EFHA DEEP ETCH PROCESS 


Bont EQUIPMENT 


PITMAN U. V. ALBUMIN PROCESS 


Makes the strongest albumin plates 


PITMAN BLU-PRINT PROCESS *SPECI AL 


For accurate register 


f PITMAN GLAS-PRINT PROCESS ? R O C E S S E S 


For contact work in vacuum frame 
or step-up machine 


} PITMAN DOT ETCH LACQUER ~ U ? a [ re S 


For dot etching wet plates 


\ | Harold M. Pitman Co. 


Lithographic EGuipament & Susayaly Division 





JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
150 Bay Street 5lst Ave. and 33rd St. 

Pacific Coast Representative .. G. GENNERT, Inc., 1153 Wall St.. Los Angeles, Cal. 

Canadian Representative .... LATIMER, Ltd., 7 Widmer Street, Toronto, Canada 
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There’s No-Denying — There Are 


dividends 


in N. A. P. L. Membership 


ERE is a grouping of important 

photo-lithographers, large and 
small, maintaining high standards of cooperation in a 
“share your knowledge” program . . . membership in 
The National Association of Photo-Lithographers pre- 
cludes “hit or miss” methods of ill advised management 
. . . participate in the steadily growing program of 
N. A. P. L. that will pay you dividends out of proportion 
to the nominal dues involved. ... Write to headquarters 


for detailed information. 


National Association of P hoto-Liithographers 


1776 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OFFICERS 
PAUL A. HEIDEKE, Washington, D. C. President GEORGE E. LODER, New York, N. Y. Treasurer 
RAY M. COLLINS, Pittsburgh, Pa. Vice-President WALTER E. SODERSTROM, New York, N. Y., Secretary 
LOUIS B. MONTFORT, Washington, D. C., Legal Counsel 
DIRECTORS 

Ray M. Coins Joun W. RoLtiMan 

A. H. Mathias & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Intelligencer Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
M. Avan Cross Lee B. Rosenstapt 

Brownell Photo-Lithograph Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Ardlee Service, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
S. Epwin Ear_e Merte S. ScHAFF 

Northern Lithographing Company, Chicago, Ill. Dando-Schaff Printing & Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pau. A. HEIDEKE W. W. ScHAUMANN 

The Washington Planograph Co., Washington, D. C. The Copifyer Lithograph Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
W. A. Kreucenr, Jr. S. M. Sears 

W. A. Kreuger Co., Milwaukee, Wis. A. T. Howard Company, Boston, Mass. 
Georce E. Loper J. C. Stein 

The National Process Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Stein Printing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
A. G. McCormick, Jr. J. R. ZIMMERMAN 

The McCormick-Armstrong Company, Wichita, Kansas Foto-Lith Incorporated, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WHATS Thus ? 
Loos witeesiove /” 








Can the catalogs you print 
PASS THIS 10-SECOND TEST? 












MR. BROWN IS BUSY. A pile of mail 
reaches his desk. He goes through it— 
hurriedly. Comes to your customer’s cata- 
log. Slips it from the envelepe. Glances 
at the cover ... Hold your breath!... 
Will he open it, read it? Or toss it in the 
basket? That first quick glance settles its 
fate. In 10 seconds—no more—your cus- 
tomer wins or loses. 


MAKE SURE the catalogs you print pass 
the 10-second test. Make sure they win 
and hold attention for your customer’s 
products. How? Give them a cover that 
stops the reader, catches his eye and his 
interest. Give them a cover that says: 


OVER 


BY THE MAKERS 
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OF HAMMERMILL 


‘‘Here’s something worth looking into.” 
Give them a Hammermill Cover—that 
is one of your surest roads to profitable 


repeat business. 


YOUR CUSTOMER WILL LIKE Hammer- 
mill Cover for its rich, brilliant colors... 
its distinctive finishes . . . its strength 
and durability. These qualities keep sales 
messages alive and active and help bring 
repeat business to you. 


YOU WILL LIKE Hammermill Cover for 
its sharp, clean printability . . . its good 
performance in pressroom and bindery 

. and because it offers the economies of 
work-and-turn jobs. But see for yourself; 





send for the sample book and the port- 
folio of specimens described below. 


* * * 


THESE 2 SELLING AIDS will help you close 
sales. (1) Portfolio of Commercial Reprints. 
Specimens of actual jobs originally run on 
Hammermill Cover, with useful information 
on production details, make-ready, press 
equipment used, etc. (2) Hammermill Cover 
Sample Book. 46 pages, Dura-Glo bound, 
tab indexed for easy reference. Helps your 
customers visualize quickly colors, weights, 
finishes of the 712 stock items from which 
you can promp?ly fill practically every cover 
requirement. These selling helps are free. 
Send for them today. 


ee 8 8 8 8 eR Oe OE Oe OE OR UR UG UR UR OG UO OR OU UE UR OR UU UO Oe 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 

Please send me the Hammermill Cover Sample Book 
and Portfolio of Commercial Reprints on Hammermill 
Cover. 


PL-DE 


Name 





AMMERRMEILEL 
BOND 


Position 





(Please attach to your business letterhead) 































































Season’s 
Greetings 
fo our friends 
everywhere! 


age 


Wherever You Are, There’s a Branch to Serve You 


SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CQ 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Albany Dayton Kansas City Philadelphi 
Baltimore Dallas s Angeles San Francis 






Lo 
Boston Cleveland Miami Seattle 
Chicago Nashville New Orlea 


Birmin gham 
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A NEW YEAR 
Coming Up 
and tt looks GOOD 


ALES-MINDED _ lithographers 
—and name us one who is 
not—must be impressed 

indeed when they hear New York 
World’s Fair officials talk about the 
amount of new business they pre- 
dict the Fair will create next year. 
We heard Charles C. Green, di- 
rector of promotion, say recently 
that it would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,000,000,000. Chicago’s 
Century of Progress, he said, stir- 
red up $700,000,000 worth of new 
business, and it had a depression to 
contend with. So it is reasonable to 
assume that New York’s big show, 
with no depression or recession 
bumps ahead, ought to be responsi- 
ble for at least a billion dollars’ 
worth. That’s a lot of bonanza. 
Whether Fair officials are too 
optimistic is, of course, a moot 
question, and beside the point. The 


point is the Fair will create a con- 
siderable volume of business, and 
there is every reason to suppose 
that a good healthy chunk of it 
will go to lithographers. Not just 
to lithographers in and around New 
York either, but to lithographers 
from Bar Harbor to Tallahassee,— 
to and from Oakland to Nome. 

As Mr. Green pointed out, the 
only local touch about the New 
York Fair is the name and the 
place. The good citizens of such 
outlying points as Kalamazoo, Du- 
luth, Yuma, Waco and Wabash 
will visit the “ World of Tomorrow.” 
Europe will be on hand. Africa, 
Asia, Australia will be represented. 
In fact,.a large part of the world 
is coming to Flushing in 1939. 

For wide coverage, timeliness of 
appeal and low unit distribution 
cost, the Fair offers unparalleled 
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opportunities to advertisers. Many 
will and are keying their promotional 
material to tie in with the Trylon and 
the Perisphere. 

Think of all the blotters, broad- 
sides, charts, blow-ups, programs, 
direct-mail pieces, envelope stuffers, 
and package inserts they are. going 
to need. Think of all the menus, seals, 
puzzles, window displays, counter 
displays, car 








recently drawn up a constructive, 
all-inclusive promotion program, 
aimed at educating the buyer. This 
program, reported in full elsewhere in 
the magazine, when carried out, as it 
will be, is bound to create new mark- 
ets for lithography. 

We note, also, that W. Floyd Max- 
well, secretary of the Lithographers 
National Association, back from a 
tour through the 





cards, posters, 
hotel stationery, 


letterheads and n the field of trade magazine 

| publishing every publisher is 
confronted with the sometimes 
ticklish problem 
whether the news releases that 
motif. pass across his desk constitute 
real news, news that everyone 
in the industry should know 
about, and not just puffs, free 
reading notices, write-ups and 
advertising plugs 
like news. It is the policy of this demanded at a 
publication in that regard to 
avoid publishing puffs, and in 
conduct of the specific instruc- 


envelopes _ that 
will be turned 
out in the “‘ World 


of Tomorrow” 


Think of all the 
books, for grown- 
ups and for chil- 
dren, that will be 
published de- 
scribing the 
“World of To- 
morrow.” Think 
of all the souve- 
nir post cards the editorial 
that will be 
handed out, all 
the _ directuries, 
reprints, letters 
and advertise- 
ments that will 


raphers? 





paper to be guided by one stand- 
ard only: Is It Real News, and 
Is It of Interest to Lithog- can go ahead 


country, reports 
that a substantial 
upturn in lithog- 
raphy sales has 
set in, extending 
to all parts of the 
United States. 
Finally, we 
note that last 
month more than 
500 sr representa- 
tives of the food, 
drug and_  cos- 
metic industries 


of deciding 


dressed up 


hearing held in 
Washington that 


tions be given 
them so that they 


with the mam- 
moth job of hav- 
ing their labels 








be given away. 
From where we sit, 1939 looks like a 
good year for lithography. 

There are other reasons besides 
the New York Fair for feeling that 
way. For one thing, San Francisco’s 
International Exposition opens next 
year. While we have not seen any 
figures predicting the amount of new 
business it will stimulate, it would 
seem that West Coast lithographers 
have every reason to look forward to 
1939 with optimism. 

We note, too, that the New York 
Photo-Lithographers Association has 


reprinted to con- 
form with the new Food & Drug 
Act. Therefore, it shouldn’t be long 
until that work gets under way. There 
is a spirit of optimism in the air as 
leaders in every field look toward the 
new year with an expectation of 
increased business activity. 

So as old 1938, grown a little tired 
and crusty by now, hobbles toward 
the doorway preparing for its exit, 
we have very few regrets. There is 
too much ahead. 


THE PUBLISHERS 
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OLARIZATION of light, 
which is concerned with 
the manner in which light 


rays vibrate, is a subject which, 
until very recently, has received 
little, if any, serious attention 
from those engaged in the photo- 
mechanical side of the graphic 
arts. Although the desirability of 
a highly efficient polarizing de- 
vice in sheet form for use in com- 
mercial photographic work where 
much copying is done, such as in 
photo-lithography, photo-en- 
graving, and photo-gravure, to 
reduce glare and afford a gloss 
control on some subjects, has 
been recognized by scientific 
workers for some time, there was, 
up until about two years ago, no 
practical device available for 
commercial use. A number of 
polarizing devices, such as prisms 
made from crystalline Iceland 
Spar, described as Nicol Prisms, 
have been known, but these are 
very costly, and besides have a 
very small field, since their 
length is much greater than 
their free aperture. 

A few years ago Edwin H. 
Land invented a commercially 
practical sheet containing a po- 
larizing material oriented prop- 
erly for satisfactory perform- 
ance. Since then, and especia!ly 
since Eastman Kodak Co. has 
been granted the license to 
manufacture all polarizing de- 
vices under this invention for 
application in photographic work, 
pol rization of light has received 
a great deal more attention from 
commercial workers. However, 
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POLARIZED LIGHT... 


An explanation of how it is produced with 
the aid of the pola-screens recently made 
available by Eastman Kodak Company. 


though a small number were 
found who are, or will be very 
soon, using polaroid in their 
work, the majority of photo- 
lithographers are pretty much 


in the dark on the subject. In 
view of its very recent introduc- 
tion, this is not at all strange. 
Even the Eastman company, it 
is safe to say, in the short time, 


This group of pola-screens illustrates their light-controlling 
properties. The light which has passed through the large one in 
this group is polarized and the effect of a second screen on this 
polarized light varies with its angular position as illustrated. 























does not yet know all there is to 
know about the use of polaroid, 
especially about its use and ap- 
plication in the photo-lithograph- 
ic industry. Nonetheless, an ex- 
planation of polarized light, to- 
gether with an enumeration of 
its known applications, and pos- 
sibly a few suggestions as to 
other possibilities, is timely and 
of interest. One well-known au- 
thority in the photo-mechanical 
field gave it as his opinion that 
in five years pola-screens will be 
widely used in the lithographic 
field. Others have said the same. 

Polarization, as previously 
stated, is concerned with the 
manner in which light rays vi- 
brate. The eye responds natu- 
rally to differences in color and 
intensity of light, but there is 
another variable property of 
light which the eye,—and the 
lens of the camera,—unaided, 
cannot detect, and therefore con- 
trol. This is “polarization.”’ The 
optical device invented by Mr. 
Land, called a pola-screen, which 
the Eastman company has been 
granted license to manufacture, 
has the power of polarizing light, 
and also the power of controlling 
the intensity of the light that is 
already polarized. A subject may 
be illuminated by polarized light 
by mounting special pola-screens 
in front of the lights. When pola- 
screens are applied to both the 
camera lens and lights, as is done 
by most users for copying, they 
have a special application in the 
reproduction of subjects whose 
surfaces give off a glare, such as 
glossy prints, ofl paintings which 
show strong reflections due to 
cracks, canvas texture or brush 
marks, damaged prints, copy on 
glossy or coated stock, or rough 
and matte prints. 
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LEFT — Sound waves 
vibrate along the di- 
rection of travel; light 
waves vibrate at right 
angles to the ray and, 
ordinarily, in all direc- 
tions. 


RIGHT — Any plane 
polarizing device cuts 
down the possible di- 
rections of vibration 
to only one; this one 
is parallel to the vi- 
bration plane of the 
device. 





The application of polarized 
light is based on the assumption 
that light is a vibratory motion 
which goes through space in the 
form of waves. The vibration of 
a light wave is not along the 
direction of the ray, as in the 
case of sound, but is at right 
angles to the ray and usually in 
all possible directions, that is, up 
and down, sideways, etc. It is 
possible by the use of a pola- 
screen to change the light ray so 
that only one direction of vibra- 
tion is left. The ray is then said 
to be plane polarized. 

To illustrate this more clearly 
the light ray is compared to a 
piece of string stretched horizon- 
tally, and passed through a slit in 













UN POLARIZED 


RAY 
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a card at right angles to it. If the 
slit is vertical, the string is able 
to vibrate in a vertical plane 
only, and if the slit is horizontal, 
the vibrations are restricted to a 
horizontal plane. If the card is 
rotated, the vibration plane of 
the string follows the slit. Light 
behaves much the same way, 
only the vibrations require the 
optical equivalent of a slit. A 
light ray in which only one di- 
rection of vibration exists is said 
to be plane polarized. The plane 
of vibration, that is, the plane 
parallel to the vibration of the 
emerging ray, is definitely fixed 
in the polarizing device, and is 
rotated when the polarizing de- 
vice is rotated. A second polar- 


Photograph of oil painting made without pola-screens. The lighting 
angle was that customarily used in copying and photo-lithography 
The white speckles are caused by reflections from the canvas ribbing. 
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izing device, placed in the path 
of the ray leaving the first polar- 
izer, May or may not transmit 
the plane polarized ray, depend- 
ing on its angular position. At 
one angle practically no light is 
allowed through, and the polar- 
izers are said to be “crossed.” 
At 90° from this position, all of 
the light from the first polarizer 
goes through, and the polarizers 
are said to be “parallel.” 

In the pola-screens manufac- 
tured by Eastman Kodak, there 
are countless minute rod-like 
crystals, which are all parallel to 
each other. They may be re- 
garded as optical slits, so when 
rotated, the direction of light vi- 
bration is rotated, just as rotat- 





LEFT —- When two pola- 
screens are used together, 
rotation of the second 
will diminish transmitted 
light to virtual zero when 
its plane is at right an- 
gles to that of the first. 


RIGHT — Light reflected 
specularly retains its 
polarized form; it may 
therefore be cut out by q 
pola-screen at the cam- 
era, as indicated by I, 
and by a screen in front 
of the light, as indicated 
by IIB. 





ing the slit made the string’s di- 
rection of vibration follow it. 
HE application of polarized 
light in photo-copying work 
is made possible by the way in 
which all natural substances re- 
flect polarized light. When a ray 
of light falls on a sheet of paper, 
the light that is reflected is com- 
posed of two parts which are 
technically known as the specu- 
lar and diffuse components. The 
specular component forms what 
is known as gloss, enabling an 
image of the source of light to be 
seen more or less distinctly. 
Light reflected from polished 
metallic articles is almost en- 
tirely specular while that re- 
flected from chalk, for example, 


The same painting photographed with pola-screens over both lens 
and lights, crossed. Lighting unchanged. Note absence of speckle 
from canvas ribbing and great improvement in shadow detail. 
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is almost entirely diffuse. The 
diffuse component is reflected in 
all directions. 

Now, if the beam of light 
which is illuminating the subject 
is plane polarized, the reflected 
rays which form the specular 
component are still plane polar- 
ized, but the rays reflected dif- 
fusely are not. If the subject is 
looked at through a pola-screen, 
the screen can be turned so that 
practically all of the specular re- 
flection is stopped and the sub- 
ject is seen by diffusely reflected 
light. This fact permits the ap- 
plication of pola-screens to ad- 
vantage in photo-lithographic 
work. The use of pola-screens in 
front of the arc lamps illuminates 
the subject with plane polarized 
light. Another at the lens per- 
mits photographing by diffusely 
reflected light alone. This is 
desirable in copying where the 
specularly reflected light ob- 
scures necessary detail in the 
subject. If the pola-screen at the 
camera is rotated, some of the 
specular light is transmitted so 
that the amount of reflection 
permitted is under control. When 
the camera pola-screen is rotated 
so that its vibration plane is 
actually parallel to that of the 
specular ray, this ray is trans- 
mitted even more freely than is 
the diffuse ray, so that the sub- 
ject appears to have even bright- 
er reflections and more gloss 
than it actually does have, if that 
condition should be desirable. 

In copying photographs, or- 
dinarily a glossy print has the 
greatest brightness range. The 
blackest deposit reflects about 
1/100 of the light reflected by 
the clear paper. Matte and 
rough-surfaced photographs, 
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however, which are more difficult 
to copy, reflect only about 1/25 
of the light reflected by the clear 
paper, and for a _ semi-matte 
about 1/50. But when the illumi- 
nation is polarized and the specu- 
lar component removed, the 
blacks of all photographic paper 
surfaces go to a value of about 
1/150 of the clear paper. That is 
to say, matte prints have the 
same brightness range as glossy 
prints and both- are increased, 
and the surface texture practi- 
cally disappears. Also, should the 
picture to be copied be in a 
frame, it is not necessary to re- 
move it, since the reflections 
from the glass which hide shadow 
detail can be minimized. 

The use of polarized light is 
also said to aid greatly in the re- 
production of both pencil and 
crayon, as well as India Ink 
drawings. The reflections from 
the flakes and carbon particles 
are removed, and a closer repro- 
duction of the original cepy is 
obtained. In the case of oil 
paintings, all reflections from the 
varnish, and from the surface of 
the pigments themselves can be 
eliminated so that the picture is 
not obscured by highlights, and 
the painting itself rather than 
its surface can be recorded. By 
removing surface _ reflection, 
which is white, the colors of an 
object increase slightly in their 
saturation, that is, their purity. 

In using polarized light, the 
position of the lights is not of 
critical importance. The lights 
may be placed quite close to the 
camera axis or where they give 
most uniform illumination. This 
freedom in lighting makes it 
relatively easier to photograph 
very large originals, or originals 
in awkward positions. In nearly 
all commercial copying work, it 
is the practice to set the lens 
pola-screen “crossed”’ with re- 
gard to the illuminating pola- 
screens at the lights, and left so. 
Of course, the photographer can 
view his image through the 
ground glass through the pola- 
screens, so that he can, there- 
fore, make his setup to the 
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Reproduction of a rough-surfaced-photograph. The picture on the left was 
taken with the best possible lighting, no pola-screens. The one on the right 
was taken with pola-screens over lights and lens, crossed. No diffusers used. 
With pola-screens over lights and lens, the illuminating angle does not matter. 


greatest advantage, and be cer- 
tain of photographing the sub- 
ject as he wants it. 

A suggested procedure in set- 
ting pola-screens, is, first of all, 
to place the lights to the best ad- 
vantage, ignoring objectionable 
reflections from the subject. The 
pola-screens are put over the 
lights with all the index marks in- 
dicating the vibration plane hori- 
zontal. The camera pola-screen 
is mounted so that the handle is 
vertical. With all the lights but 
one turned out, the pola-screen 
over the remaining light is tilted 
until the reflections are at a 
minimum. In the case of very 
bright reflections, as from metal- 
lic objects, the remaining re- 
flection will be purple. The light 
so adjusted is then turned off 
and -each of the others in turn 
adjusted in a similar manner. 
The whole setup is then capable 
of showing minimum reflection. 
The camera pola-screen is then 
said to be “crossed” with re- 
spect to the pola-screens over 
the lights. If more reflection is 
required from the subject, the 
camera pola-screen is rotated 
until the. desired effect is ob- 
tained. If the camera _pola- 
screen is rotated 90° from the 
crossed position, the reflections 
will appear brighter than with no 
pola-screens at all. Of course, it is 
essential that when once the pola- 
screens are adjusted carefully 
for the crossed position, care 


must be taken that neither light 
nor lens position be so changed 
that any rotation of the pola- 
screen occurs. The change in 
effectiveness with angle is very 
rapid at the crossed position. 

Another precaution to be ob- 
served in the use of pola-screens 
is to see that the arrangement 
of lights is such that all of the 
light passes through the pola- 
screen, because any part that 
does not will give rise to re- 
flections which cannot be con- 
trolled. Also, if a diffuser is 
placed between the illuminating 
pola-screen and the subject, the 
light is depolarized to a great ex- 
tent and its effectiveness lost. 
This is also true of using a re- 
flecting diffuser, such as white 
blotting paper, which completely 
depolarizes the light. Diffusers, 
when required, should be used 
between the lamp and the pola- 
screen. On the whole, it is felt 
that there will be little need to 
use diffusers when employing 
polarized light. It is also import- 
ant that in all cases a lens hood 
be used so that no extraneous 
light can strike the camera pola- 
screen. The lack of a lens hood 
may result in degrading the 
contrast of the image. 

Another use of pola-screens 
allows a very strong back light- 
ing in which the light itself would 
be either within the actual field 
of view or so close to it that lens 

(Turn to page 59) 
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HE many lawsuits in the 
| courts every year between 
owners of plants in the 
graphic arts industry and their 
customers, because of poor, in- 
accurate and slovenly proof- 
reading, are convincing evidence 
that accurate proofreading is one 
of the most important contrib- 
uting factors to quality work and 
satisfactory service. 

Assuming that readers of THE 
Puoto-LiTHOGRAPHER agree, the 
thought may naturally occur: 
Well, how can copy be proofread 
accurately? Are there special 
rules? If so, what are they? What 
do you have to watch out for? 
Give us the low-down. Fair 
enough. I'll do my best. 

Reading this article will, I feel, 
give you some pointers, that 
ought to repay you. It contains 
suggestions on how to proofread 
accurately that represent the 
cumulative knowledge of over 
twenty-five years’ experience. 

To begin with suppose we de- 
fine proofreading. The average 
person when reading a page of 
copy gets a complete picture of 
each word. That is what is 
known as reading. But proof- 
reading is entirely different; for 
in reading proof one reads indi- 
vidual letters, not words. To 
illustrate this take the word 
craftsmanship. Should the “s”’ be 
inadvertently omitted, thus, 
craftmanship, it would probably 
be overlooked if read in the 
ordinary way of reading. But if 
this word is read letter for letter, 
c-r-a-f-t-m-a-n-s-h-i-p, the miss- 
ing “s” is noticed at once. 
Hence, the first step in acquiring 
the habit of proofreading copy 
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Mind Your P’s and Q’s... 


By JOSEPH LASKY 
Lasky Literary Service 


Assault and battery, wounded feelings that may 
cost a pretty penny to heal, and even mayhem 
can result from inaccurate proofreading, says 


Mr. Lasky. 
read proof accurately. 


accurately is to learn to read 
letters separately rather than whole 
words. 

The three most important 
factors in the average piece of 
copy are nemes, dates and fig- 
ures. Errors in grammar: or 
punctuation are cause enough 
for complaint, ordinary mis- 
spelled words can also create 
considerable trouble, but when a 
mistake in spelling occurs in a 
name, a date or a figure, that’s 
something that can produce seri- 
ous consequences. Damage suits 
for slander, libel and compensa- 
tion for someone’s wounded feel- 
ings can result. 

Even if nothing as serious as 





Joseph Lasky has for many years 
been a contributor of articles on proof- 
reading to graphic arts publications. 
He is head of Lasky Literary Service. 


He gives some pointers on how to 


that happens, the work must be 
done over again, causing delay 
and considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion. If a name occurs more than 
once on a page, make certain 
that the spelling is uniform 
throughout. Names such as 
Brown, Browne; James, Janes; 
Douglas, Douglass; Thompson, 
Thomson occasionally occur 
both ways in copy. One should 
strive to catch this type of error 
as it can be the cause of consider- 
able trouble, as suggested, after 
the job has been delivered. Also, 
in typewritten matter, the letters 
often run into one another. 
Erasures are attempted, and a 
letter is typed over another. In 
such cases, the production de- 
partment handling the job 
should take no chances, but 
query the doubtful names to the 
customer. 

Dates are the next item that 
must be given extra care. The 
figures should be unquestionably 
legible. When it is doubtful 
whether a figure is a three (3), 
or an eight (8), a cipher (0) or a 
nine (9), it is important that the 
customer’s verification be ob- 
tained. Also all figures on copy 
that are blurred, z-d, or typed 
one over the other should be 
queried. In cases like Tuesday, 
Nov. 15, 1938, the date should be 
checked against the calendar to 
make certain that November 15 
did or does fall on a Tuesday. 
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Another careless mistake that 
mars the appearance of a job is 
“Friday evening at 8:00 p.m.” 
Obviously, “p.m.” means eve- 
ning and should be changed to 
“o'clock.” 

Proofreading figures is a job 
that needs close attention. Their 
numerical order should be check- 
ed. Sometimes there is a jump 
from, say, 10 to 12. This should 
be caught and corrected. Also, 
it should be seen that the figures 
following a quantity spelled out 
agree; for example, sometimes 
five hundred thousand ($500,000) 
dollars is carelessly typed five 
hundred thousand ($50,000) dol- 
lars. If one of the figures in a 
total looks doubtful, it is ad- 
visable to add the column to see 
that it checks. 

In display headings all words 
are capitalized except a, an, the, 
and, or, in, with and similar 
prepositions and conjunctions. 

Suppose that a customer sub- 
mits a manuscript that was orig- 
inally written in the first per- 
son. Then the customer subse- 
quently changes it to the third 
person. Nine times out of ten 
there will be one or two places 
where he failed to do so. The 
alert proofreader will catch such 
mistakes, and the service-minded 
lithographer will call the matter 
to his customer’s attention. He 
will appreciate it. The mixing of 
the singular and the plural in a 
sentence should be corrected; 
viz: The company has decided to 
retrench and they are contem- 
plating a reduction in wages. 

A frequent source of errors 
that are sometimes humorous, 
but more often offensive, is 
caused by the misplacement of 
captions under cuts. The ob- 
servant reader of newspapers or 
magazines will agree that this is 
not an uncommon error. There- 
fore, whatever you do, see to it 
that there is a tie-up between the 
cut and its caption. 

For some unexplainable reason 
typists sometimes will place the 
period or the comma after the 
quotation-mark. This is typo- 
graphically wrong. Note correct 
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usage: This subject is being dis- 
cussed in “The Photo-Lithog- 
rapher.” 


‘MONG the most common er- 
rors are those of transposi- 
tion. These can not only some- 
times make gibberish out of a 
word, but often completely 
change its meaning, and thereby 
give occasion for a libel suit, 
divorce proceedings and possibly 
mayhem. For instance, the word 
veil transposed reads evil. United 
becomes untied. Marital changes 
to martial. That will give you an 
idea. Use your imagination and 
you will undoubtedly think of 
possibilities that are downright 
shocking. 

Another error almost as com- 
mon as transposition is the 
doublet or repeater, which ex- 
hibits itself in several forms: 
1. In the center of a line as “‘and 
and.”’ 2. At the end of a line and 
at the beginning of the next. 3. 
In the middle of a word as 
“commmand,”’ likelihoood, col- 
lloquy. 

Where words of a series are 
quoted, it is important to make 
sure that quotation-marks are 
at both beginning and end. Often 
one pair is omitted. The ques- 
tion-mark is placed on the out- 
side of the quote-marks when 
only the last portion of the 
sentence is quoted, as in the 
following illustrations Did Long- 
fellow write: “The smith, a 
mighty man was he’’? 

While the production depart- 
ment of the photo-lithographic 
plant is not responsible for the 
accuracy of the copy as submit- 
ted by the customer, it is never- 
theless the better part of pru- 
dence to catch errors that would 
make the finished product worth- 
less. For instance, the copy de- 
scribing a sale may have com- 
parative prices as “$20, former- 
ly $30.” Make sure that the 
former price is always more than 
the special price. Occasionally 
an item is typed “$30, formerly 
$20.”" The same caution should 
be used in checking the key 
numbers of advertisements. See 


that the name of the company 
and the address are the same in 
the text as in the coupon. 

Some of the other common de- 
fects that mar a piece of copy 
are inconsistencies of capitali- 
zation, compounding, and em- 
phasis. There is a decided differ- 
ence of opinion as to how these 
various factors should be used, 
but on one thing there is general 
agreement—see that they are 
uniform. If the word Governor 
or Commissioner is used several 
times, see that these words are 
all capitalized or made lower- 
case, one or the other. If post 
office is used, see that it is not 
interchangeably two words, one 
word and a hyphenated word. 
The names of publications 
should be either quoted or under- 
scored. 

The omission of a letter in a 
word makes the sentence look 
ridiculous—or even worse. Ex- 
amples: 

He showed his car (should be scar) 
to the magistrate. The laughter 
(should be slaughter) of mzgratory 
birds must be stopped. “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” is an immoral (should be 
immortal) book. 

There are certain words that 
are misspelled so often that they 
should be watched especially. 
Such as these: 


consencus for consensus 
disippate for _ dissipate 
dissapoint for disappoint 
excersise for exercise 
existance for existence 
exort for exhort 

Forth Worth for Fort Worth 
merchantment for merchantmen 
mischievious for mischievous 
nothwithstanding for notwithstanding 
ommission for omission 
perserverance for perseverance 
reccomend for recommend 
wierd for weird 


OMONYMS—or similar sound- 
H ing words—sometimes ap- 
pear in the copy with a meaning 
entirely different from that 
which is intended. The following 
list contains the homonyms that 
are most frequently used: 


bass for base 
birth for berth 
(Turn to page 61) 
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PAPER in 


VERY photo-lithographer 
has experienced trouble 
with paper at one time or 

another, caused by variations in 
relative humidity. The weight of 
the paper, its dimensions and its 
pliability are often drastically 
affected, not to mention difficul- 
ties caused by static electricity. 
While weight may not be of 
major importance, nor pliability, 
except to the boxmaker, em- 
bosser and binder, dimensional 
changes are of vast importance 
to the lithographer, especially on 
color work. Static, of course, is 
always an annoying trouble. 

In a recent article in the Brit- 
ish and Colonial Printer and Sta- 
tioner, the author, Charles L. 
Burdick, pointed out that in 
tests carried out by him, a sheet 
30 x 20 increased .04 of an inch 
in length in a change of from 30 
per cent to 90 per cent relative 
humidity. Taking an average of 
several sheets, his tests showed 
that, measured with the grain of 
the paper, a sheet weighing 50.3 
grams and measuring 30.0225 
inches in length at 30 per cent 
relative humidity, increased at 
60 per cent relative humidity to 
51.3 grams in weight and to 
30.0475 inches in length; and at 
90 per cent relative humidity 
increased to 52.1 grams in weight 
and to 30.0625 inches in length. 
Thus, expansion in a variation 
of from 30 to 60 per cent r.h. 
was .025 inches, and in a varia- 
tion from 30 to 90 per cent r.h., 
.04 inches. 
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the PRESSROOM ... 


It can cause a heap of trouble. What the 
General Motors lithographing plant has 
done to eliminate its paper problems 
Should be of interest. Here is the story. 


The author says, therefore, 
that in a 44-inch length sheet, 
with a humidity change from 30 
per cent to 90 per cent r.h., the 
expansion would be approxi- 
mately 1 of an inch; that the 
change in the width of the sheet, 
owing to the measurement being 
across the grain, would be even 
greater; and that in offset print- 
ing, due to the pressure of the 
roller, the linear extension would 
be even still greater. 

In regard to static electricity, 
he declares that according to his 
experience, trouble from this 
source will occur most frequently 
when the relative humidity falls 
lower than 45 per cent, but that 
if the paper contains enough 
moisture (just what percentage 
he does not say, definitely, im- 
plying that around 6 per cent 
ought to be close, depending on 
the relative humidity of the 
pressroom) then static electricity 
is carried away. He suggests, 
therefore, that paper manufac- 
turers should supply their paper 
with a definite percentage of 
water content, as a partial solu- 
tion from their end, at least, of 
the static problem. 

. Since, however, as the article 
states, a complete solution of the 
paper problem _ relating to 
changes in weight, pliability and 
dimension, and creation of static, 
depends on the consistent main- 
tenance of a proper relative hu- 
midity in the pressroom, it be- 
hooves the lithographer to find 
out just what is the proper r.h. 





for best conditions in his plant, 
and adopt a means of control. 


- The author in the British journal 


is of the opinion that a solution 
lies in the use of sprays auto- 
matically controlled, and he dis- 
cusses how these, in cooperation 
with a controlled ventilation 
system, should maintain a rela- 
tive humidity which would, if 
not entirely eliminate, at least 
minimize troubles with paper. 
However, since his discussion is 
concerned with atmospheric con- 
ditions as they exist in England, 
details of his recommendations 
and findings might be misleading 
to readers in the United States. 
This discussion of the subject 
from the British angle raises the 
question of what is being done. 
by photo-lithographers in the 
United States to eliminate paper 
problems. One of the first things 
that comes to mind is the in- 
creasingly greater attention and 
cooperation being offered by 
paper manufacturers in supply- 
ing paper according to each cus- 
tomer’s specifications, and the 
close attention given the subject 
by the lithographer himself. In 
that connection, as an example, 
it is interesting to note what the 
General Motors lithographing 
plant at Detroit has accomplish- 
ed with regard to paper troubles. 
Static electricity has been 
practically eliminated at the 
Detroit plant. At the present 
time Harris rotary presses handle 
a 58-inch sheet at 8,000 per hour, 
winter and summer, with no 
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static trouble, either in feed or 
after delivery. Single sheets fly 
without a hitch to the impres- 
sion cylinder and lie smoothly 
and loosely on the growing pile 
at the delivery end. Neither is 
there any trouble with varia- 
tions in weight or size of paper 
due to variations in relative hu- 
midity. 

The solution of these paper 
problems has been brought about 
by a close working cooperation 
between the lithographing plant 
and its paper supplier. All paper 
is conditioned to specifications at 
the mill, packed in damp-proof 
wrappings and opened up in an 
air-conditioned pressroom. The 
paper mill conditions the stock 
by supplying it with a specified 
water content as it emerges from 
the paper machine, or after it 
has been rolled. In the case of 
the particular offset stock used 
by General Motors, and which is 
supplied by Chillicothe Paper 
Co., the paper is conditioned 
with a water content of 6 per 
cent. 

Upon being received at De- 
troit, the paper is placed in an 
air-conditioned pressroom, where 
a relative humidity of from 40 to 
45 per cent is carefully main- 
tained at 70° F. The state of bal- 
ance between the offset stock 
and the air of the pressroom is 
such that the paper will hold an 
excess of from 1 to 1) per cent of 
water. Under these conditions, 
provided the pressroom tempera- 
ture is kept at 70° F., there is 
little, if any, evaporative ten- 
sion. The sheet loses, at most, a 
very small amount of water. 
The edges do not dry and curl 
from water loss, nor, if they 
take up a slight amount of water, 
do they become wavy or take on 
other defects. 


HESE conditions greatly con- 

trast with those in an unpro- 
tected pressroom, especially 
where a high-speed web machine 
is being operated, where a small 
form flashes impressions at 30,000 
an hour. Usually when such a 
press is started after it has been 
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The offset stock used in the General Motors plant goes through 
this conditioning chamber at Chillicothe Paper Company's 


mill. 


Approximately twenty feet of the web is exposed at 


one time to the humidified air. 


standing with the roll freely ex- 
posed to the air, delivery clogs 
repeatedly until the roll has lost 
several of its outermost coils. 
The paper has dried, static has 
gathered, and the web refuses 
to deliver properly as it is cut off 
after leaving the impression cy]l- 
inder. 

Static is generally thought of 
as being created from the inter- 
nal friction of air under constant 
motion from drafts or movement 
excitants creating electrical ten- 
sion. The only physical foothold, 
excepting dust, upon which stat- 
ic electricity can fasten itself is 
that composed of the infinitely 
tiny droplets in the air which 
form its water vapor content, 
present even at —86° F., 118 
degrees below freezing, where the 
vapor pressure is 0.004 millibars 
for water. 

If an analogy can be made be- 
tween the droplets of water va- 
por in the air—which are the 
carriers of static—and a one-inch 
cube, what happens when static 
builds up in the pressroom to 
cause trouble can perhaps be ex- 
plained. A one-inch cube has a 
total of 6 square inches of area. 
If seven similar cubes are added, 
making eight, they can be piled 
up as a two-inch cube, with an 
area of only 24 square inches, 
only four times the area of the 
one-inch cube, when as a matter 





of fact, eight times the original 
mass had been added. If we con- 
sider the tiny droplets mention- 
ed, as an infinite number of small 
cubes of water vapor, each bear- 
ing a tiny load of static, we will 
realize that when they unite, as 
they will when the humidity 
changes, their united surfaces 
do not grow in proportion to 
their original mass, while their 
loads of static do grow propor- 
tionately. Thus, from a negli- 
gible amount, static can build up 
to an immense tension. Light- 
ning illustrates how far static 
can be built up, when micro- 
scopic droplets grow to raindrops. 

If the air, then, should become 
very dry, it will pick up the 
water, but leave the electricity 
behind, because the opposed 
microfarad, or less, beneath the 
sheet holds the upper charge a 
prisoner, and similarly for sev- 
eral sheets down. A microfarad 
measures the quantity of static 
electricity held by a condenser, 
and the layers of alternate paper 
and air make a very good elec- 
trical condenser. If a certain per- 
centage of water is present in the 
sheets, however, the static charge 
can pass between the upper and 
under surfaces and cancel itself. 
The electricity disappears. Elec- 
trical balance is established, and 
the sheets no longer cling to each 
other. 
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The air-conditioned finishing room at Chillicothe Paper Com- 
pany’s plant where the paper stock is counted sorted and 
inspected after going through the conditioning chamber. 


Of course, different kinds of 
paper have different tendencies 
to take up and hold water, de- 
pending on the porosity and 
quality of fiber. Consequently, 
there are characteristic varia- 
tions in the normal water con- 
tent of papers. Offset, for ex- 
ample, is inclined to be on the 
dry side. Each variety of stock, 
it follows, therefore, has its own 
particular tendency toward ac- 
cumulating charges of static 
electricity, depending on the 
normal water content and its 
sensitivity for taking up and los- 
ing dampness as the relative hu- 
midity varies; but for each type 
of paper there is a certain range 
of relative humidity under which 
the paper is statically neutral. 

In order to maintain the 
proper relative humidity so that 
its offset stock is statically neu- 
tral, General Motors has air con- 
ditioned its lithographic press- 
room. The ordinary type of 
window has been replaced by 
floor-to-ceiling glass brick ones. 
Doors are kept closed and are 
tight-fitting. Air conduits have 
been installed leading into the 
pressroom to distribute heated 
air, while other conduits draw 
out the air. There are 10,000 
cubic feet of air in the pressroom, 
which at the rate of 13 cubic feet 
to the pound makes approxi- 
mately 800 pounds of air. With 
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the specific heat of air at one- 
fourth that of water, the amount 
of refrigeration needed to reduce 
the temperature one degree is 
approximately that needed to 
reduce water weighing 200 
pounds by one degree, or 200 
British thermal units. 

Fans have been installed at 
the plant to draw the used air to 
the conditioning apparatus 
where a constant stream is blown 
into water sprays with baffles to 
wash the air. The water sprays 
are turned cold, and not only 
pick up paper dust from the air, 
but cool the air as well to a low 
temperature, the low tempera- 
ture being the dew point at 
which all water above a certain 
content deposits itself. The cooled 
air at that temperature has a 
relative humidity of 100 per cent. 
However, at the moment it is 


raised in temperature for the 
pressroom, its capacity to take 
up water increases much more 
rapidly than the temperature, so 
that a few degrees of tempera- 
ture increase, causes the relative 
humidity to drop to a lower 
figure. 

This system brings about an 
equilibrial relationship between 
the air at 40 to 45 per cent rela- 
tive humidity, 70° F. tempera- 
ture, and the paper conditioned 
with 6 per cent water content, so 
that no appreciable take-up of 
water from the paper occurs, nor 
any deposit of vapor from the 
air to the sheets takes place. 


HILLICOTHE PAPER CO. runs 

the offset paper stock used 
by General Motors in the usual 
manner for a sheet anywhere 
from 120 to 200 inches wide. The 
product is warehoused in a series 
of rolls. When an order arrives 
for a certain quantity containing 
6 per cent water, the paper is 
then threaded through the con- 
ditioning chamber to a winding 
core at one end. The condition- 
ing chamber is made up of gal- 
vanized iron allowing for about 
20 feet of the web to be exposed 
at one time to the humidified air 
of the chamber, which is sup- 
plied with a steam pipe or water- 
spray fog of measured capacity. 
The web passes through the con- 
ditioner and takes up the exact 
quantity of water needed. 

The re-rolled and conditioned 
web of stock is next taken to the 
sheet cutting and slitting ma- 

(Turn to page 67) 


After conditioning the paper is wrapped in damp-proof wrappings. 


















HE time for the Annual 
Statement is close at 
hand, the time when we 


will discover whether our en- 
deavor for the year has been 
largely for the benefit of others— 
Uncle Sam, our employees, the 
people who sell us—or whether 
things have been as they should 
be and all concerned, including 
ourselves, have benefited. 


An annual statement is a 
measuring stick applied to a 
business at regular intervals to 
determine whether there has 
been a profit or a loss during the 
foregoing period and to indicate 
the financial position of the con- 
cern at the moment. 


Although the real purpose of 
the annual statement is to see 
whether or not we have made 
money, we are losing a golden 
opportunity if we do not use the 
statement in a broader way. By 
making an inventory of the fact- 
ors which have made for success 
or failure during the year past, 
with the aid of the annual state- 
ment, we can avail ourselves of 
information which will aid in 
more efficient operation during 
the coming year. 

It is not hard to make a survey 
of your plant and its personnel, 
but it requires some preliminary 
thought. Doubtless as you sit 
back in your chair you can 
think of many questions relating 
to various phases of the business 
which have come up during the 
year, but which have gone unan- 
swered. Jot them down now on a 
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Inventory Time 


piece of paper and add to them 
some of the thought provoking 
questions which are listed below. 
When you have them all down, 
separate them according to the 
department to which they refer 
—sales, production, and manage- 
ment. Then detail the questions 
to the proper department heads 
—questions on selling to the 
sales manager; production prob- 
lems to the production chief; and 
administrative questions to one 
of the officers. It would be even 
better to further subdivide these 
questions in their respective de- 
partments so that departmental 
subheads can be brought into the 
picture and give thought to 
those problems pertaining to 
their own activities. 

Allow a week for study and 
research and then request a full 
report on the questions from the 
parties concerned plus informa- 
tion which they think will be 
helpful in the study. 

It can be seen that the ques- 
tion of operating for a profit or 
operating for a loss must be 
based on the successful or unsuc- 
cessful integration of the efforts 
of several departments, of which 
one of the most important from 
the cost standpoint is selling. 


Selling 


N inefficient sales force can 

be one of the most expen- 
sive operation items of the litho- 
graphic plant. Although the sales 
records may not show it directly, 
a poorly trained man or an in- 
efficient, uninterested man can 
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cost the company many hun- 
dreds of dollars in business which 
never gets into the plant at all. 

It is easy for a plant owner to 
say to himself that it costs noth- 
ing to give a man a few calling 
cards and a handful of samples 
and tell him to go out and get 
orders at ten per cent. However, 
it is difficult to understand how 
a careful lithographer, who 
wouldn’t think of buying shop 
equipment or paper from a sales- 
man who obviously doesn’t know 
his business, can expect an im- 
portant buyer to be willing to 
turn over the responsibility of 
creating vital advertising pieces 
to a man who knows less about 
the business than the person to 
whom he is selling. 

A lithographer wouldn’t give 
an untrained man the job of run- 
ning a press or operating a came- 
ra and he shouldn’t give an un- 
trained man the responsibility of 
manhandling one of the firm’s 
most important assets—its cus- 
tomers. Every salesman should 
have at least a few months inside 
experience in both office and 
shop. The most successful litho- 
graphic organizations in the 
country are those which do not 
have a man on the street who has 
not had this inside training. 

Business lost through ineffi- 
ciency cannot be determined ac- 
curately from the sales record, 
but it can be calculated by keep- 
ing a working record of quota- 
tions. The best way to do this is 
to keep a book—let us call it a 
Quotations Record Book—which 
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Est. Orig. | Rvsd. Brought in By 
Date |No.| Customer’s Name | Est. | Est. | Billed |Hse.A B C D/| Reason Lost 
1939 
1/2 1 | John Jones Co. 210. 257 65 VJ 
1/2 2 | Roe & Co. 286. JV 
1/2 3 | Blank, Inc. 140. +/| Lost to price 
cutter 
1/2 4 |Smith & Smith 65 42.50 VJ 
1/2 5 | Blank, Inc. 30. 30.00 J/ 
1/3 6 | Brown Bros. 650 JV 
1/3 7 | Casey Corp. 125. Went letter- 
press 
1/3 8 | Cookie Cutters, Inc.| 90. 96 .50 
1/3 9 | Dash & Dash 75. Jf 
1/3 10 | Carbon Sales Co. 162. 165.50} +/ 
1/3 11 | Peerless Pants Co. 35. J/ Routine inquiry. 
For prospect list. 
1/4 12 | Hot Stove Co. 260. J 
1/4 13 | Brown Bros. 18.50 18.50 J 
1/4 14 | Circle Cab Co. 310. 360. 361.00 J 
1/4 15 |Speed Auto Co. 32 33.50 J 
1/5 16 | Roe & Co. 4.50 4.50 J/ 
1/5 17 | Casey Corp. 64.50 64.50 JV 
1/5 18 | Black & Blue Co. 128 110.50} 110.50 V 
1/6 | 19 | Who, Ltd. 80. 78.00 J 
~— rn af 
purer a — mnt 
Total | 81 11,000 | 12,000] 9,000 

















even in its most simple form will 
provide a ready reference record 
of quotations made and orders 
received. 

In columnar form, the book 
will provide sufficient informa- 
tion on the number of estimates 
made by or for salesmen and the 
resulting orders to figure readily 
the percentage of sales against 
estimates. It costs good hard 
dollars to make up estimates and 
if a salesman is trying to fool 
himself or the house such a run- 
ning record as is indicated above 
will invariably show it up. 

Although the imaginary fig- 
ures indicated in the sample 
record are brief they show cer- 
tain things to be true. 

First, the record shows a dis- 
parity of $2,000 between original 
estimates and billing for the 
month of January—a rather 
alarming figure. Second, it shows 
that salesman “D”’ does not ask 
for many quotations, but he sells 
a good percentage of those he 
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does request and has good rea- 
sons for lost business. Third, it 
shows that salesman “A”’ appar- 
ently spends more time tracking 
down a large order and servicing 
it than he does in running after 
small jobs. Fourth, it shows that 
the services of “C’’ are average 
but satisfactory. Fifth, it shows 
that salesman “B” is probably 
the Ethiopian in the cord wood. 

He asks for a lot of estimates 
and they are obviously of the 
involved type that give the esti- 
mator a first class headache. He 
apparently never comes very 
close to landing a decent order, 
for only on one has he asked for 
a revised estimate. Finally, he 
has only two jobs listed in the 
billing column and both of them 
look suspiciously like the result 
of routine order taking. 

What disposition to make of 
the case of ““B”’ is something else 
again. ““B”’ may be as sincere and 
potentially able as any of the 
other salesmen but be lacking in 


sufficient training. It may be 
that he has sufficient acumen to 
get on the track of good business 
but not have the ammunition to 
land it. On the other hand, it 
may be that he just isn’t compe- 
tent or interested and is creating 
quotation requests out of thin 
air, hoping to make a good im- 
pression and keep on suckling on 
the drawing account. 

An interview with “B” plus an 
oral or written quiz on the funda- 
mentals of the lithographing 
business will bring to light the 
facts in the case. If he is good, 
untrained material he is worth 
working with, but if he is a dead 
head he should be immediately 
released to some other line of en- 
deavor where his powers of 
imagination may be put to better 
use. 

In formulating the list of ques- 
tions for presentation to the 
sales department, the following 
will be valuable in determining 
whether the sales effort could be 
made more effective. 


1. How many names are on our 
prospect list? What percentage of 
the list is live and workable? 

2. To whom of the sales force are 
the prospects assigned? How many 
calls are made on each during the 
year? 

3. How many estimates are made 
for each prespect? How many orders 
from each? What is the sales per- 
centage against estimates? 

4. Are there prospects that should 
be added to the list? (Check with 
each salesman.) 

5. Do you increase the value of 
an order from your customer by 
suggesting a second color? A better 
paper? Utilization of the remainder 
of the form? By any other means? 
(For all salesmen.) 

6. Should we have a sales training 
program for our sales force? 

7. What advertising did we do in 
1938? 

8. Please indicate the various 
messages we used in our advertising? 

9. Break down our advertising ex- 
penditures into the various media 
employed as magazine, newspaper, 
direct mail, entertainment, etc. At- 
tach clips of material used. 

10. Itemize the cost of the indi- 
vidual expenditures and approxi- 
mate the effectiveness of each. 

11. Include with your report a 
definite campaign for the.new year. 
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12. What can we do to increase 
sales? 


Production 


HE capital investment in a 
'T Withographic plant is very 
considerable because of the rapid 
development of the industry 
which means an equally rapid 
depreciation of equipment. 
Presses and other equipment 
which five years ago were the 
latest word in the lithographic 
industry are today outmoded by 
new machines. Either they are 
too slow and cumbersome for 
real competition or else entirely 
unfitted to handle late develop- 
ments in the process itself. 
Obsolete equipment is a cost 
handicap which even the most 
skilled craftsmen cannot over- 
come. It must be painful for 
progressive lithographers to see 
competent artisans breaking 
their spirit in the struggle to pro- 
duce quality work from haywire 
equipment. The day of hand-fed 
presses is almost over and the 
lithographer who hopes to keep 
in step with the passing parade 
must replace old, worn, rapidly- 
depreciating, expensive-to-repair 
plant equipment with the mod- 
ern machinery which, in the 
shops of progressive competitors, 
is handling the quality business. 
The press is not the only item 
of photo-offset technical equip- 
ment which is being affected by 
progress. It is easy to sympa- 
thize with men in a camera de- 
partment which does not have 
good screens and lenses. Not 
only has this equipment been 
greatly improved in the last few 
years, but the men who handle 
it have progressed as well. One 
has only to attend a “Share Your 
Knowledge” convention of the 
industry to recognize the fact 
that the technical men are keen- 
ly aware of the strides in the 
process and are anxious to keep 
abreast of the times. The wise 
lithographer is the one who takes 
advantage of this interest by re- 
vamping the departments of his 
plant to provide decent tools 
with which his men may work. 
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The lithographer should keep 
himself informed of new installa- 
tions in the shops of his competi- 
tors, and should check his in- 
venfory to see if the new equip- 
ment is causing him to lose busi- 
ness. If a competitor buys a 
photo-composing machine, for 
example, it may mean a flow of 
good business to his shop which 
could be stemmed by the instal- 
lation of one in your own plant. 


That “a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link” is certain- 
ly true of the lithographic proc- 
ess. There are instances of shops 
which seem to be absolutely up- 
to-date in all departments above 
the ground floor, but which have 
an old, rickety, wash-tub type of 
whirler built in the cellar. This 
one item, unimportant as it may 
seem, can cause grief all along 
the line which is entirely unjusti- 
fied because the cause is so 
easily remedied. 


The plant superintendent can 
supply good general answers to 
your production questions but 
the foreman is the fellow who 
really has his finger on the pulse 
of his department. The foreman 
can make or break a plant, de- 
pending on his attitude toward 
his job. Give each of your fore- 
men a questionnaire and ask him 
to regard it as a survey calcu- 
lated to bring to light needed 
changes which will make the 
plant a better place in which to 
work. 

Here are a few typical ques- 
tions which might properly be 
asked of any foreman: 


1. Is every man in your depart- 
ment capable? 

2. Is the plant layout the best 
possible for work to flow through 
with the least waste of time and 
effort? 

$3. Bearing in mind the cost of 
new equipment, could we turn out 
better work—possibly at a lower 
cost—by installing new and im- 
proved equipment? 

4. Is our present equipment in 
gvod operating condition? If not, 
can you suggest repairs or recondi- 
tioning? 

5. Do we utilize the deep etch 
process? 





6. Are we using to advantage the 
proper negative material? 

7. Is our shop so clean that we 
are proud to bring customers 
through? 

8. Do we store many plates 
which will never be used? Do we 
charge the customer a storage fee 
for this? 

9. Is it easy to establish the 
status of a job at any given time? 

10. Do we have central control 
over work in the house? 
Management 


N spite of the importance of 
] selling and production, man- 
agement is fundamentally re- 
sponsible for the success or fail- 
ure factors in a lithographic shop, 
just as it is in any business. 

Officers of a company often 
make a mistake of passing the 
buck on to somebody else. In- 
stead of shifting responsibility, 
management should ask itself a 
few questions, to determine 
whether the operating errors are 
not caused right in the front 
office. 

First, consider the question of 
records. Are the company records 
sufficiently complete so that it 
can be definitely determined 
whether money was made or lost 
in a given period? Is some sort of 
cost system installed and in op- 
eration? If higher wages, in- 
creased taxes, or the like caused 
an increase in cost, was the in- 
crease passed on to the customer 
or was it absorbed? Is a proper 
percentage of profit added to 
such outside purchases as paper 
and ink? It must be remembered 
that a mark up of twenty per cent 
on paper, for instance, in cases 
where the salesman is paid ten 
per cent, means that in actuality 
the house only gets six and two- 
thirds per cent and the salesman 
gets the rest. 

Are salesmen and mechanical 
help being paid more or less than 
competitors pay? Do all the offi- 
cers in the company share re- 
sponsibility in direct proportion 
to their drawing accounts? Is the 
office overloaded with clerical 
help or does the opposite situa- 
tion hold true? In other words, 
do several clerks do work which 
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could conceivably be assimilated 
into one routine or, on the other 
hand, does one of the officers of 
the company spend time doing 
work which could be done by an 
inexpensive clerk? 

The next group of questions 
have to do with the purchasing 
department, an administrative 
office where real money can be 
saved or lost by efficient or 
sloppy operation. 

First, a general question, is 
purchasing handled to advan- 
tage? The purchasing officer 
should operate with the broad 
view in mind. Too many times 
paper is bought in several broken 
lots when, by checking opera- 
tions over a period, it could be 
found advantageous to buy larg- 
er quantities at one time and 
store it for future use. This same 
situation is true of many other 
items beside paper. Careful rec- 
ords should be kept at all times 
so that it is possible, for example, 
to check the graining bill for a 
year and the half-tone costs, to 
determine whether or not these 
departments are in need of addi- 
tional equipment. 

Was any record kept of jobs 
which had to be done over during 
the year just past? What caused 
these jobs to be rejected and ne- 
cessitated their being run over? 
Could a more thorough prelim- 
inary check-up have avoided a 
portion of this work? What was 
the total of bad debts during the 
year? Was any portion of this 
due to dissatisfaction on the part 
of the customer? How does the 
record compare with total sales 
and with the experience of the 
industry as a whole? What was 
the tenor of customer criticism 
during the year? How many 
complained about late deliveries, 
poor color, poor half-tones, poor 
copy preparation, inferior paper, 
gear streaks, etc.? What can be 
done to avoid these complaints 
in the future? 

Other sources of pertinent in- 
formation are the cost, estimat- 
ing, and billing departments. 
The lithographer whose em- 
ployees are cost-conscious is in- 
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deed fortunate. An estimator 
who is interested in departmental 
costs in various departments is a 
gem of purest ray serene. Are 
the costs in your plant available 
and known? How do they com- 
pare with the association cost 
rates? Has a-set of production 
standards ever been worked out? 


If so, have they been compared. 


with the average worked out for 
the industry? 

Do estimate forms make pro- 
vision for every possible cost 
item on a job? Do some cost 
items ride along unseen—hidden 
in a blanket charge? Is the esti- 
mate form fully used? When an 
estimate is figured, is it done on 
the basis of equipment in your 
own plant, or in the plant of a 
bidding competitor? 

When work goes out, is it 
billed promptly? Is_ sufficient 
attention paid to collection of 
delinquent accounts? Is diplo- 
macy used in collection of de- 
linquent accounts to preserve the 
good will of customers whose 
fault lies in carelessness, rather 
than in deliberate intent to de- 
fraud? Incidentally, an extra 
turnover of capital can be 
achieved once a year by the cor- 
rection of delayed billing. 


Miscellaneous 


HERE are certain general 
‘Eitan which cannot be 
charged to any particular de- 
partment but which definitely 
contribute to the successful op- 
eration of a plant. : 

A trade association has been 
set up for the industry. By con- 
tributing to the association, the 
benefits to be derived from mem- 
bership are greatly increased. 
Contribution does not mean 
merely sending in a dues check, 
but rather contributing to sta- 
tistical information which the 
association analyzes to draw 
general analogies which can be 
used as a standard for individual 
plant operation. 

Other trade papers beside THE 
Puoto-LiTHOGRAPHER Carry ar- 
ticles with worthwhile informa- 
tion for the lithographer. A sur- 





vey should be made to find out 
whether this material is being 
received by key men in the plant 
who can use it to the best ad- 
vantage. Trade papers should 
not lie on the boss’ desk, but 
should be routed through the 
plant, with important items pen- 
cilled for the individuals con- 
cerned. 

Although the questions which 
have been included in this article 
are important, they probably do 
no more than scratch the surface. 
Using them as a guide, you can 
add many topics peculiar to your 
own plant which, when answered 
and digested, will form a good 
roadmap for travelling the busi- 
ness highways and byways of 
1939. Make your inventory 
thorough and you will be able to 
dodge most of the bad roads and 
the detours. 


ee 


Article on Neoprene 


The latest issue of The Neo- 
prene Notebook, published by E. 
I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, contains articles on 
the fire resistant qualities of 
“Neoprene,” giving the results of 
recent tests made. Copies avail- 


able. 





Accountants Visit Forbes 


Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co., 
Chelsea, Mass., was host to the 
Boston Chapter, National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants, 
last month. The Association was 
conducted through the Forbes 
plant on an inspection tour which 
traced the various steps in the 
lithographic process. The ac- 
countants were also shown the 
exhibit of cost records and cost 
keeping equipment used by 
Forbes. In the evening, at a 
dinner in the rooms of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, the As- 
sociation heard Forbes execu- 
tives, E. E. Peterson, director of 
marketing and research, J. L. 
Larkin, art director, and E. F. 
Bowden, controller, talk on 
“Charting the Cost of an Idea.” 
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Country Newspaper 


opAy there are perhaps a 

dozen weekly or semi- 

weekly papers through- 
out the country being produced 
entirely by photo-offset, with a 
number of others using the proc- 
ess for sections of their publica- 
tions. Five years ago there were 
none. The development of suc- 
cessful composing machines and 
the perfection of small offset 
presses for use in this field have 
been responsible for this slow, 
but significant growth. 

It is apparent that the most 
important equipment item from 
the standpoint of competitively 
successful offset newspaper pro- 
duction is the body type com- 
posing unit. Linotype composi- 
tion and reproduction proofs can 
not be used effectively in an 
attempt to compete with letter- 
press. Only through the develop- 
ment of composing devices ex- 
clusively for photo-offset is it 
possible to operate effectively on 
a moderately large scale. 

Several publications report ex- 
cellent results from the new 
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Vari-Typer. The company has 
developed many new type faces 
which resemble news type rather 
than typewritten material and 
has simplified the task of margin 
justification. International Busi- 
ness Machine also has an electric 
carbon ribbon machine which 
produces uniform impressions, 
called the IBM“ Master Writer.” 
Typewriter companies are con- 
stantly experimenting and 
changing, and it is quite probable 
that they will soon develop—if 
they have not done so already— 
the ideal machine which will have 
variable type faces, uniform im- 
pression, automatic letter and 
margin justification and rapid 
operation. 

Several other large typewriter 
companies have carbon ribbon 
machines on the market, and 
there are also attachments which 
can be used on the ordinary type- 
writer. Anyone planning a ven- 
ture into the offset newspaper 
field would do well to investigate 
the market thoroughly since 
every day brings developments. 





Display composition does not 
appear to be a problem any 
longer, since several machines 
have been perfected which per- 
form this task as well as any- 
thing in use in letterpress and 
may even have an edge on letter- 
press in the matter of speed. A 
perusal of the Equipment Re- 
view issue (September) of the 
Puoto-LitTHOGRAPHER will pro- 
vide the names of a number of 
these machines and their makers. 

The question of what type of 
press to use seems to depend 
largely on the type of work to be 
done. If the potential publisher 
plans to confine his activities 
entirely to newspaper publica- 
tion he might do well to con- 
sider a small 17 x 22 (ideal for 
tabloid style papers) web fed 
press in combination with a 
folder and cutter. On the other 
hand, a great many country 
newspaper plants go in for job 
work in the spare time, and if 
such is to be the case, the ideal 
press would doubtless be a 
medium-sized sheet-fed outfit. 
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BY JAMES W. HURLBUT 


One of the first examples of an 
offset newspaper was produced 
on January 22, 1937, in Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. by Webendorfer- 
Wills Co. The one-time issue was 
16 tabloid pages and was made 
for demonstration purposes. The 
paper was produced on a rotary 
web offset press and the reading 
matter was typed on a variable 
spaced typewriter with proofs of 
type-set headings pasted in the 
page. The issue was presented in 
cooperation with the Mount Ver- 
non News as the regular edition 
for that day. Subscribers and 
readers were reported as receiv- 
ing the experiment favorably 

Publishers throughout the 
country who have taken the step 
into offset report themselves as 
well satisfied with results, re- 
gardless of the type of equipment 
used. The consensus of opinion 
seems to be that the offset plant 
is quicker and more versatile 
than the letterpress layout for 
moderate circulation papers. One 
of the biggest boosts for offset is 
the wide range of art possible. 
Local photos, for example, are 
unusual in a country paper, be- 
cause most plants are not set up 
for photo-engraving and the time 
and cost elements make out-of- 
town work impractical. 

A Menomonie, Wis., publisher 
states: 

“The offset press gives one an 
opportunity to reproduce pic- 
tures in the offset weekly at a 
very small cost. We find that we 
can produce a whole page of pic- 
tures for less than the cost of 
composition to fill the same 
amount of space. Also the speed 
and lack of delay in getting 
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JA R. Hurlbut confesses that for some time he has toyed with 
the idea of becoming a country newspaper peor Pon 20 Not 
content with merely doing a lot of wishful thinking on the 
subject, however, he has done considerable investigating. His 
conclusions are that with the recent developments in photo- 
— it seems more than ever possible to undertake the venture. 

is article opens up interesting possibilities for photo-offset 
in the country newspaper field. 











timely pictures to our readers is 
an important factor to be con- 
sidered. 

“It is unfair,” continues this 
same writer, “to compare the 
letter-press printing of the five 
and six color high-speed maga- 
zine presses to the single color 
small offset, but comparing the 
average small offset press with 
the average two revolution cyl- 
inder press to be found in the 
conventional weekly shop would 
leave one with very little doubt 
as to the superiority of a good 
offset press over the letterpress 
in reproducing superior work.” 

The Steele County Photo News 
of Owatonna, Minn., is a tabloid 
photo-lithographed weekly de- 
voting much space to pictures 
and its publishers predict that 
“the photo-lithographed news- 
paper is a modern journalistic de- 
velopment which will serve com- 
munities in the future where cir- 
culations will nominally be be- 
low 50,000.” 


>’ 


NOTHER paper in California 
A uses type composition 
throughout, but features the re- 
production of many photos taken 
by amateur photographers. This 
paper is printed on a 22” x 26” 
sheet fed press. An interesting 
angle is the manner in which a 
local grocery store ad is handled. 
Within the border which carries 
at the top the name of the store, 
address, and some text matter, is 
a large blank space divided into 
rectangles. Apparently just be- 
fore going to press these blanks 
are filled with hand lettering giv- 
ing the name and price of last 
minute specials. 


The Worthington Reminder 
(Minn.), a shopping guide with a 
small circulation, is produced on 
a 17” x 22” sheet fed offset press. 
This paper is said to be the first 
shopping guide to be produced 
by the offset process. The possi- 
bilities of offset in producing a 
shopping guide which is almost 
entirely display copy are enor- 
mous, even upon casual consid- 
eration. 

Generally, the problem of 
other equipment, in addition to 
the body type composing unit, a 
display composing machine, and 
the press, is largely affected by 
local circumstances. Finances 
will, of course, determine wheth- 
er the layout will be on an elab- 
orate scale or on an extremely 
simple one. The plan I have in 
mind indicates the latter for a 
starter, with additions and im- 
provements as things progress. 
The technical equipment will be 
practically the same as that of 
an ordinary small offset house, 
while two desks, a layout table 
and a couple of typewriters will 
take care of the editorial end. 

The average country news- 
paper utilizes syndicated service 
for a large portion of its content. 
Inspection of almost any weekly 
shows a wide range of type faces 
and style. This is the result of 
using mat service and boiler 
type. The offset paper will have 
an advantage in utilizing this 
type of material, for the printed 
readers can be pasted down di- 
rectly on the layout, eliminating 
casting and a lot of make-ready. 
The only portion- of a country 
paper which is specially set is 
the local news of which there is 
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a great deal since the secret of 
success in the country field is 
names and more names. The ad- 
dition of local pictures to local 
names through the use of the 
offset technique will be one of the 
main elements in making the 
process a powerful figure in the 
small newspaper field. 

In my own personal plan, some 
use will be made of the syndi- 
cated services at the outset. If 
time and experiment prove that 
it is possible—at a competitive 
cost—to set the entire paper in a 
uniform face by employing one 
or more body type composing 
units a switch over will doubtless 
be made. However, if it is done 
it will be only to satisfy an innate 
desire for a handsome publica- 
tion, since country readers are 
apparently not particularly criti- 
cal in the matter of style and 
appearance. 

One of the first steps in plan- 
ning a venture into the country 
newspaper field is a careful con- 
sideration of various possible 
territories to exploit. After an 
involved process of elimination, 
the territory I finally settled on 
is located in New England. This 
choice seems a logical and a 
practical one. 

In the first place, population 
there is dense, with a strong rural 
population grouped around an 
urban focal point. Although the 
towns are not large—running 
from one to perhaps twenty 
thousand—their influence is felt 
over a wide area. 

In the second place, New 
England residents are long set- 
tled. The transient element is 
small and most of the farmers 
surrounding a community are 
owner operators, and have a 
healthy interest in the doings of 
the neighborhood. This, of course, 
bodes well for a community pa- 
per dealing in news and adver- 
tising of people and enterprises 
in the area. 

Third, New Englanders have 
the newspaper habit. Metropol- 
itan papers are available to in- 
culcate the reading habit and to 
furnish world news, but not to 
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Shop Here for 
QUALITY AND BOONOMY 











Just before the press starts to roll, last 

minute prices are hand-lettered in, giv- 

ing all the latest “Specials” of this 
local grocer. 


satisfy the urge of the average 
small town resident to know 
what is going on next door. 

We have selected a particular 
community which we shall desig- 
nate as Newsville. Newsville is 
an incorporated village of some 
four thousand population. A pa- 
per existed there ten years ago 
but through lax management it 
gradually degenerated until it 
was finally bought out by a pub- 
lisher in a nearby hamlet and 
merged with his publication 
which now serves both communi- 
ties. Though the towns are just 
fifteen miles apart, there is still 
room for a paper to service satis- 
factorily the desires of the resi- 
dents of Newsville for a local 
publication. 

Before Newsville was selected 
the possibility of buying the good 
will of a newspaper already in 
operation was considered, but 
because of the plan to utilize 
photo-offset the idea was dis- 
missed as impractical. It would 
mean having to buy a quantity 
of equipment of little or no value 
which would be difficult to sell. 
In Newsville there is a good 
market for job work also, since 
there is only one part-time job 
printer operating in his own 
basement. Most of the reproduc- 


tion work for the community is 
at present done by out-of-town 
shops. 


practical promotion cam- 
A paign would be mapped 
out as a preliminary to actual 
operation in Newsville. The first 
step would be to contact the 
ladies’ organizations of the 
churches, announce the intention 
of publishing a weekly paper, and 
invite suggestions. In that way, 
the paper would be in accord 
with the principles of that ele- 
ment of the community. 

Next a circulation campaign 
contest would be launched in 
which the church ladies would 
participate. This contest would 
be run for the thirty day period 
immediately preceding the first 
issue of the paper. During this 
month a 4-page planographed 
miniature of the paper would be 
distributed free in the town and 
neighboring community. It 
would be the backbone of the 
preliminary campaign. It would 
carry the standings of the teams 
in the circulation contest, with 
individual mention of the team 
members. This would provide 
working figures for presentation 
to potential advertisers. It would 
feature pictures of the competing 
teams and shots of the weekly 
leaders. Accompanying copy 
would build up the fact that the 
Newsville paper will be a dis- 
tinct departure from the usual 
country newspaper in that it will 
carry a number of timely local 
pictures each week, made possi- 
ble by offset. 

In addition to the news of the 
circulation contest, the minia- 
ture photo-offset sheet would an- 
nounce a general contest to select 
a name for the regular paper, 
which will be open to everybody 
in the community. 

Another important element in 
the success of the photo-offset 
country paper would be the part 
the children of the community 
would play. The principal of the 
local school would be offered a 
section of the paper as a work- 

(Turn to page 53) 
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EASTMAN ANNOUNCES 


IROIDAE haw a new, improved 
STAY-FLAT 


ADHESIVE 


Easity, quickly ap- 


plied to glass or metal, 













Kodaflat is a superior 
adhesive material for 
fastening film or paper 
for exposure in a pro- 


cess Camera. 


Kodaflat on glass ready for 
film or paper to be applied 





Removing protective covering from Squeegeeing the wnite side to glass Removing protective covering trom 
white side of Kodaflat sheet or metal other side of Kodaflat 





Kopartar, the inexpensive and extremely efficient adhesive material, is sup- 
plied in a 36” x 40” roll at $3 list. Four 18” x 20” sheets to fit the popular 20” x 20" 
cameras can be cut from the roll. Other combinations of sizes can be cut to meet 
your requirements. Try a roll and you’ll adopt Kodaflat as the standard for your 


plant. Your Graphic Arts dealer can supply you with this new, improved adhesive. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY “xencco7" 
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| ROLLERS 


The Logical Answer to 
Every Roller Problem 


HE wide diversity of presses and the work to be 

produced with them naturally present many roller 
problems. Existing conditions of one type of work 
may be exactly the opposite of another. 























Don't go to the trouble and expense of experimenting 
in your plant in order to determine the proper rollers 
to use. Profit by all the information and experience 
we have gained through the years past in perfecting 
Ideal Rollers, guaranteed to deliver the high class of 
work you desire. The ever-growing list of progressive 
plants throughout the United States using Ideal Rollers 
attest the sincerity of our endorsements. 













Listed below are the many different types of Ideal Rollers pro- 
duced after years of scientific research and development work 
assured their superior performance for the specific type of press 
and kind of work for which each roller was intended. 











DX Newspaper Rollers Coating and Varnishing Rollers 
Cutting Rubbers Rubber Letterpress Rollers 
Ideal ( Vulcanized Oil) (Oil-Resisting ) 

Lithographic Rollers DX Letterpress Rollers 







Ideal Lithographic Dampening Fabric-Covered Rollers 
Rollers (three efficient types) 


Ideal (Vulcanized Oil) 
Distributor Letterpress Rollers 






Impression Rollers (all types) 
Rubber Blanket Rollers 


















Bulldog Lithographic Rollers Rubber Waxing Machine Rollers 

Ideal Photoengravers’ and Litho Rubber Tanning Machine Rollers 
Proof Rollers Rubber Gluing Rollers 

Ideal Process Coated Rollers Rubber Friction Rollers (all types) 

Ideal Process Resurfacing Rubber Paper Machine Rollers 






in four models; single- 
an me Name be coating) . Pull and Draw Rollers 
Ideal Automatic Sectioning Ma- Gelatine Compositions 
chines (for split-fountain work) Negative Holders 
Vanitex Lithographic Blankets Special Rubber Molded Items 
Graphic Non-Meltable Rollers Rubber Plate Gum 










Full line of synthetic material available for roller covering 


° 
Select the special rollers you require or ask for the helpful cooperation of one 
of our efficient sales and service representatives located in the principal cities 









fee at ROLLER & MPF. CO. 
See AG 26} Ct—i<‘ Ct NEW YORK 
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FEDERAL TAXES .. . 


A review of the tax situation as it affects the litho- 


graphic industry, outlining the important 


changes which became effective with the 


1TH the end of the year, 
\ \ the lithographer is again 
faced with the problem 
of determining his federal in- 
come tax liabilities. There have 
been changes in the past year in 
the regulations regarding assess- 
ment of these taxes. Various 
modifications have been effected 
in the Revenue Act of 1936, un- 
der which taxes were paid last 
year. The new provisions, so far 
as they affect the lithographer, 
will be listed in this article. Also, 
the basic federal taxes with 
which each corporation in the 
lithographic industry is con- 
fronted will be reviewed. 

The taxes and their most im- 
portant provisions will be dis- 
cussed according to the following 
classifications: 


1. Federal Income Tax. 
Normal Income Tax. 
Surtax on Undistributed Prof. 
its. 
Surtax on Improperly Accu- 
mulated Surplus. 
2. Federal Excess-Profits Tax. 
3. Federal Capital Stock Tax. 
4. Federal Social Security Tax. 
5. Federal Unemployment In- 
surance Tax. 


1. Federal Income Tax, 


Each organization, whose taxable 
year begins after December 31, 
1937, will be governed by the Reve- 
nue Act of 1938, which became effec- 
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Revenue Act of 1938 


By Simon J. Worms 


Public Accountant 


tive on May 28, 1938. Taxable 
years commencing prior to Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, are still governed by 
the provisions of the Revenue Act 
of 1936, as amended. The Revenue 
Act of 1938 provides that the tax on 
corporations in general and the 
taxes on special classes of corpora- 
tions shall not apply to any taxable 
year commencing after December 
31, 1939. New tax legislation affect- 
ing corporations after that date will 
be required. 

The rates of taxation on corpora- 
tions in general are as follows: 


a. Corporations with net incomes of 
$25,000, or less. 


12144% upon the first $5,000. 

14% upon the amount in excess of 
$5,000 and not in excess of 
$20,000. 

16% upon the amount in excess of 
$20,000. 


b. Corporations with net incomes of 
more than $25,000 (General Rule). 


A tentative tax at the flat rate of 
19% on the adjusted net income 
and then a reduction of this tenta- 
tive tax by the following: 
A. 164%% of the dividends re- 
ceived credit. 
B. 24%% of the dividends paid 
credit. 


c. Corporations with net incomes 
slightly more than $25,000 (Alter- 
native Taz). 

1244% upon the first $5,000. 

14% upon the amount in excess of 
$5,000 and not in excess of 
$20,000. 

16% upon the amount in excess of 
$20,000 and not in excess of 
$25,000. 

32% upon the amount in excess of 
$25,000. 


12% upon the amount of divi- 
dends received. 


Corporations with net incomes of 
$25,000, or less, are not subject to 
any form of undistributed profits 
tax, but are taxed at graduated 
rates, running from 12144% to 16%, 
regardless of whether any income is 
distributed. Corporations with net 
incomes slightly in excess of $25,000 
are given alternative methods of 
calculating the tax liability. 

The net incomes of all other 
corporations in excess of $25,000 
are taxed at rates ranging between 
164% and 19%. The tentative tax 
is first computed at 19%- This figure 
is then subject to a reduction by: 


a. 16144% of the credit in respect of 
dividends, that credit being 85% of 
the amount received as dividends 
from domestic corporations, restrict- 
ed to 85% of the adjusted net income. 

b. 244% of the dividends paid 
credit, but not in excess of 244% of 
the adjusted net income, excepting 
that excess dividends paid credit, 
subject to limitations, may be carried 
forward two years. The provisions 
pertaining to the dividends paid 
credit result in a saving of 244% in 
taxes. 


In determining the amount of tax 
a corporation is to pay, it is allowed 
the following credits, whereby the 
tax liability is diminished: 


A. Interest on obligations of the U. S. 
and its instrumentalities. 


This credit includes the amount 
of interest, which is included in 
gross income, received on obliga- 
tions of the United States and on 
obligations of a corporation or- 
ganized under Acts of Congress. 
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The Logical Answer to 
Every Roller Problem 


HE wide diversity of presses and the work to be 
produced with them naturally present many roller 
problems. Existing conditions of one type of work 


may be exactly the opposite of another. 

































Don’t go to the trouble and expense of experimenting 
in your plant in order to determine the proper rollers 
to use. Profit by all the information and experience 
we have gained through the years past in perfecting 
Ideal Rollers, guaranteed to deliver the high class of 
work you desire. The ever-growing list of progressive 
plants throughout the United States using Ideal Rollers 
attest the sincerity of our endorsements. 
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DX Newspaper Rollers Coating and Varnishing Rollers 
Cutting Rubbers Rubber Letterpress Rollers 
R E s U | By ~ Ideal ( Vulcanized Oil) (Oil-Resisting ) 
Lithographic Rollers DX Letterpress Rollers 





Ideal Lithographic Dampening Fabric-Covered Rollers 
Rollers (three efficient types) 


Ideal ( Vulcanized Oil) 








Impression Rollers (all types) 


Distributor Letterpress Rollers Rubber Blanket Rollers 
Bulldog Lithographic Rollers Rubber Waxing Machine Rollers 
Ideal Photoengravers’ and Litho Rubber Tanning Machine Rollers 










Proof Rollers Rubber Gluing Rollers 
Ideal Process Coated Rollers Rubber Friction Rollers (all types) 
Ideal Process Resurfacing Rubber Paper Machine Rollers 






Machines (four models; single- 
and double-roller coating) Pull and Draw Rollers 


Ideal Automatic Sectioning Ma- Gelatine Compositions 
chines (for split-fountain work) Negative Holders 


Vanitex Lithographic Blankets Special Rubber Molded Items 
Graphic Non-Meltable Rollers Rubber Plate Gum 











Full line of synthetic material available for roller covering 
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A review of the tax situation as it affects the litho- 


graphic industry, outlining the important 


changes which became effective with the 


1TH the end of the year, 
\ \ the lithographer is again 
faced with the problem 
of determining his federal in- 
come tax liabilities. There have 
been changes in the past year in 
the regulations regarding assess- 
ment of these taxes. Various 
modifications have been effected 
in the Revenue Act of 1936, un- 
der which taxes were paid last 
year. The new provisions, so far 
as they affect the lithographer, 
will be listed in this article. Also, 
the basic federal taxes with 
which each corporation in the 
lithographic industry is con- 
fronted will be reviewed. 

The taxes and their most im- 
portant provisions will be dis- 
cussed according to the following 
classifications: 


1. Federal Income Tax. 
Normal Income Tax. 
Surtax on Undistributed Prof. 
its. 
Surtax on Improperly Accu- 
mulated Surplus. 
2. Federal Excess-Profits Tax. 
3. Federal Capital Stock Tax. 
4. Federal Social Security Tax. 
5. Federal Unemployment In- 
surance Tax. 


1. Federal Income Tax, 


Each organization, whose taxable 
year begins after December 31, 
1937, will be governed by the Reve- 
nue Act of 1938, which became effec- 
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tive on May 28, 1938. Taxable 
years commencing prior to Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, are still governed by 
the provisions of the Revenue Act 
of 1936, as amended. The Revenue 
Act of 1938 provides that the tax on 
corporations in general and the 
taxes on special classes of corpora- 
tions shall not apply to any taxable 
year commencing after December 
31, 1939. New tax legislation affect- 
ing corporations after that date will 
be required. 

The rates of taxation on corpora- 
tions in general are as follows: 


a. Corporations with net incomes of 
$25,000, or less. 


1244% upon the first $5,000. 

14% upon the amount in excess of 
$5,000 and not in excess of 
$20,000. 

16% upon the amount in excess of 
$20,000. 


b. Corporations with net incomes of 
more than $25,000 (General Rule). 


A tentative tax at the flat rate of 
19% on the adjusted net income 
and then a reduction of this tenta- 
tive tax by the following: 
A. 16144% of the dividends re- 
ceived credit. 
B. 24%% of the dividends paid 
credit. 


c. Corporations with net incomes 
slightly more than $25,000 (Alter- 
native Taz). 

1244% upon the first $5,000. 

14% upon the amount in excess of 
$5,000 and not in excess of 
$20,000. 

16% upon the amount in excess of 
$20,000 and not in excess of 
$25,000. 

32% upon the amount in excess of 
$25,000. 


12% upon the amount of divi- 
dends received. 


Corporations with net incomes of 
$25,000, or less, are not subject to 
any form of undistributed profits 
tax, but are taxed at graduated 
rates, running from 12144% to 16%, 
regardless of whether any income is 
distributed. Corporations with net 
incomes slightly in excess of $25,000 
are given alternative methods of 
calculating the tax liability. 

The net incomes of all other 
corporations in excess of $25,000 
are taxed at rates ranging between 
16144% and 19%. The tentative tax 
is first computed at 19%- This figure 
is then subject to a reduction by: 


a. 16144% of the credit in respect of 
dividends, that credit being 85% of 
the amount received as dividends 
from domestic corporations, restrict- 
ed to 85% of the adjusted net income. 

b. 244% of the dividends paid 
credit, but not in excess of 244% of 
the adjusted net income, excepting 
that excess dividends paid credit, 
subject to limitations, may be carried 
forward two years. The provisions 
pertaining to the dividends paid 
credit result in a saving of 244% in 
taxes. 


In determining the amount of tax 
a corporation is to pay, it is allowed 
the following credits, whereby the 
tax liability is diminished: 


A. Interest on obligations of the U.S. 
and its instrumentalities. 


This credit includes the amount 
of interest, which is included in 
gross income, received on obliga- 
tions of the United States and on 
obligations of a corporation or- 
ganized under Acts of Congress. 
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B. Dividends received. 
There is allowed a credit of 
85% of the amount of dividends 
received from a domestic corpora- 
tion, which is subject to income 
tax, but not in excess of 85% of 
the adjusted net income. 


C. Net operating loss of preceding 
year. 

The amount of the net operat- 
ing loss of the corporation for the 
preceding taxable year is allowed 
as a credit, but this amount shall 
not be in excess of the adjusted 
net income for the taxable year. 


D. Dividends paid credit. 
This credit includes the following: 


1. The basic surtax credit. 

2. The dividend carry-over. 

8. The accumulated deficit credit 

4. Amounts set aside to retire indebt- 

edness existing at the close of 

business December 31, 1937. 
1. The basic surtar credit consists of the 
sum of: 

a. Dividends actually paid during 
the taxable year, increased by the 
amount of any consent dividends and 
reduced by the credit for partially 
exempt U. S. interest. 

b. In the case of a taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1938, the 
net operating loss for the preceding 
taxable year. 

c. The bank affiliate credit. 

The aggregate amount of “b” and 
“c”’ is limited to the amount of ad- 
justed net income for the taxable year. 

2. The dividend carry-over is an allow- 

ance for the excess of the basic sur- 
tax credit over the adjusted net 
income of the two preceding taxa- 
ble years. For the calendar year 
1938, the computation will be 
based upon the adjusted net in- 
come and the dividends paid 
credit for 1936 and 1937, computed 
under the 1936 Act without the 
benefit of the dividend carry-over 
provided in that Act. 

The dividend carry-over from the 
second preceding taxable year con- 
sists of the basic surtax credit for 
that year reduced by the following: 
1. The adjusted net income for 

such year. 

2. The excess, if any, of the ad- 
justed net income of the first preced- 
ing taxable year over the sum of: 

a. The basic surtax credit for 
such year. 

b. The excess, if any, of the 
basic. surtax credit for the third 
preceding taxable year (if not be- 
ginning before January 1, 1936) 
over the adjusted net income for 
such year. 

The dividend carry-over from the 
first preceding taxable year is the 
amount, if any, by which the basic 
surtax credit for such year exceeds 
the adjusted net income for such year. 

3. The accumulated deficit credit indi- 
cates the excess, if any, of the 
deficit in accumulated earnings 
and profits over the credit pro- 
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vided in respect of the net operat- 
ing loss of the preceding taxable 
year. 

4. Amounts set aside to retire indelnedness 
existing at the close of business De- 
cember 31, 1937 are limited by the 
Act to the following: 


“Amounts used or irrevocably set 
aside to pay or retire indebtedness of 
any kind, if such amounts are reason- 
able with respect to the size and 
terms of such indebtedness. As used 
in this paragraph, the term ‘indebted- 
ness’ means only an indebtedness of 
the corporation existing at the close 
of business on December 31, 1937, 
and evidenced by a bond, note, de- 
benture, certificate of indebtedness, 
mortgage, or deed of trust, issued by 
the corporation and in existence at 
the close of business on December 31, 
1937, or by a bill of exchange accepted 
by the corporation prior to, and in 
existence at the close of business on 
such date. Where the indebtedness is 
for a principal sum, with interest, no 
credit shall be allowed under this 
paragraph for amounts used or set 
aside to pay such interest.” 


E. Consent dividends credit. 


This credit consists of the amount 
which the shareholders of a corpora- 
tion agree to include in their personal 
incomes, as taxable dividends, al- 
though such amounts are not actu- 
ally paid by the corporation. A cor- 
poration is not permitted to claim a 
consent dividends credit unless, at the 
close of the taxable year, all pre- 
ferred dividends (for the taxable 
year, and, if cumulative, for prior 
taxable years) have been paid. 

In order that a corporation may 
avail itself of this credit, it must 
comply with the following conditions: 

a. The corporation must not have 
taken any steps in complete or partial 
liquidation of any part of its consent 
stock during the taxable year. Con- 
sent stock includes all stock entitled, 
after the payment of preferred divi- 
dends, to a share in the distribution 
of all remaining earnings and profits, 
which share constitutes the same pro- 
portion of such distribution regard- 
less of the amount of such distribu- 
tion. 

b. The corporation must file with 
its return for the taxable year con- 
sents, signed under oath by the 
persons who were shareholders of the 
consent stock on the last day of the 
taxable vear, in which each consent- 
ing shareholder agrees to include in 
his return, as a taxable dividend, the 
amount specified in the consent. 

c. The amounts specified in the 
consents, when considered in connec- 
tion with any partial distributions 
made to nonconsenting holders of 
consent stock, must be such that the 
consent distribution does not consti- 
tute a preferential distribution. 


Surtax on corporations improper- 
ly accumulating surplus: 


This tax is imposed on corporations 
accumulating profits in order to 





avoid the imposition of surtaxes on 
their shareholders or the shareholders 
of other corporations. 

It has been outlined that an ac- 
cumulation of earnings and profits 
beyond the reasonable needs of the 
business shall be determinative of the 
purpose to avoid the surtax upon the 
shareholders unless the corporation 
by the clear preponderance of the 
evidence shall prove to the contrary. 

The rates of this tax are: 


25% of the first $100,000, plus 
35% of the amount in excess of 
$100,000. 


NSOFAR as corporations are 
| concerned, the Revenue Act 
of 1938 provides for two major 
changes in the method of taxing 
capital gains. They are with 
respect to the definition of capi- 
tal assets and with respect to 
worthless securities. 

The term “Capital Assets” has 
been defined as “‘property held 
by the taxpayer (whether or not 
connected with his trade or busi- 
ness), but does not include stock 
in trade of the taxpayer, or 
other property of a kind which 
would properly be included in 
the inventory of the taxpayer if 
on hand at the close of the taxa- 
ble year, or property held by the 
taxpayer primarily for sale to 
customers in the ordinary course 
of his trade or business, or prop- 
erty, used in the trade or busi- 
ness, of a character which is sub- 
ject to the allowance for depre- 
ciation.” Thus, all assets which 
are subject to an allowance for 
depreciation are not deemed cap- 
ital assets. 

Worthless securities are now 
to be excluded from the classifi- 
cation of bad debts, but must be 
treated as a loss from the sale or 
exchange, on the last day of the 
taxable year, of capital assets. 

The foregoing two changes ap- 
ply to individuals as well as cor- 
porations. However, in the case 
of corporations, the full amount 
of the net capital gains is to be 
considered as ordinary income, 
but the net capital losses are 
limited to $2,000. 


2. Federal Excess-Profits Tax. 


The excess-profits tax is imposed 
upon the net income of each income- 
tax taxable year ending after the 
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close of the first year for which a 
capital stock tax is imposed. The 
adjusted declared value of the 
capital stock serves as the basis for 
the excess-profits tax. 

The rates of the tax are as follows: 


6% ot such portion of its net in- 
come for such income-tax taxa- 
ble year as is in excess of 10% 
and not in excess of 15% of the 
adjusted declared value. 

12% of such portion of its net in- 
come for such income-tax taxa- 
ble year as is in excess of 15% 
of the adjusted declared value. 


3. Federal Capital Stock Tax. 


The capital stock tax is an excise 
tax imposed upon every domestic 
corporation “carrying on or doing 
business” and on every foreign 
corporation “carrying on or doing 
business” in the United States. 

The Revenue Act of 1938 pro- 
vided that there shall be imposed an 
excise tax of $1.00 for each $1,000 
of the adjusted declared value of 
the capital stock, beginning with 
the year ending June 30, 1938. The 
tax was due July 31, 1938. 

For the year ended June 30, 1938, 
a new declaration of the value of the 
capital stock was permitted. The 
value declared in this return will 
serve as the basis for the valuations 
to be declared in the two succeeding 
years. That is, this value will be 
adjusted in the two succeeding 
years for capital changes such as 
amounts paid in for stock or shares, 
paid-in surplus, contributions to 
capital, net income, etc. 

Beginning with the year ended 
June 30, 1938, and each third year 
thereafter, a new declaration of the 
value of the capital stock is allowed. 
Thus, the next new declaration of 
value will be for the year ending 
June 30, 1941. 

An organization should exercise 
great care in determining its original 
declared value of its capital stock 
inasmuch as the excess-profits tax 
is based upon this valuation. 


4. Federal Social Security Tax. 


The Social Security Tax imposed 
under Title VIII of the Social Se- 
curity Act is a tax levied upon the 
wages paid to the employees of an 
organization. The term “‘wages’’ is 
defined as “all remuneration for 
employment, including the cash 
value of all remuneration paid in 
any medium other than cash; ex- 
cept that such term shall not in- 
clude that part of the remuneration 
which, after remuneration equal to 
$3,000 has been paid to an indi- 
vidual by an employer with respect 
to employment during any calendar 
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year, is paid to such individual by 
such employer with respect to em- 
ployment during such calendar 
year.” 


The tax is imposed upon all em- 
ployers, as well as employees, with 
the following exceptions: 


1. Employers and employees engaged 
in exempted employment, are 
not liable for the tax. 

2. The wages paid to employees who 
have attained their 65th birth- 
day are exempted. 

3. The first $3,000 of an employee’s 
wages are only taxable. 


The rates of the tax applicable to 
both employer and employee are: 


1% for period from 1/1/37 to 
12/31/39. 

14%% for period from 1/1/40 to 
12/31/42. 

2% for period from 1/1/43 to 
12/31/45. 

246% for period from 1/1/46 to 
12/31/48. 

38% for period from 1/1/49 and 
thereafter. 


In the case of the employer, any 
taxes paid are fully deductible on 
the Income Tax return. However, in 
the case of the employee, they are 
not deductible. 


5. Federal Unemployment Insurance 
Tax. 


The Federal Unemployment In- 
surance Tax under Title IX of the 
Social Security Act is an excise tax, 
levied upon all employers of eight 
or more employees in non-exempt 
employment in the United States 
on a total of 20 or more days during 
a calendar year, each day being in a 
different calendar week. 

The rate of the tax is 3% of the 
annual taxable payroll. The return 
is required to be made on a calendar 
year basis or for such period of the 
calendar year as the employer was 
engaged in business. The return 
must be filed on or before January 
31 next, following the close of the 
calendar year. 

Insofar as this tax is concerned, a 
credit is allowed to a taxpayer for 
all contributions paid into state un- 
employment insurance funds during 
the taxable year not in excess of 
90% of the tax against which it is 
credited. This credit will only be 
allowed for contributions made to 
state funds which have been certi- 
fied ‘for the taxable year. The 
amount of this tax is deductible for 
income tax purposes by the em- 
ployer. 


The more important aspects 
of the various federal taxes im- 





posed upon the corporations in 
the lithographic industry have 
been outlined above. The taxes 
levied are true costs of doing 
business. Therefore, every lithog- 
rapher should acquaint himself 
with these federal levies in order 
that he may properly determine 
the true cost of his product. 





Fined on Labor Law Charge 


Globe Paper Box Co., lithog- 
raphers, Montreal, Canada, was 
recently fined $200 and costs 
upon conviction in Canadian 
courts for violating an ordinance 
of the Collective Labor Agree- 
ment’s Act relating to the litho- 
graphing industry in that coun- 
try. The complaint was filed by 
the Secretary-manager of the 
Lithographing Industry Joint 
Committee for the Province of 
Quebec, and charged the firm 
with violating a provision of the 
act “by knowingly destroying, 
altering or falsifying registers, 
pay lists or cards, and knowingly 
forwarding false or inexact in- 
formation or reports.’’ Evidence 
introduced at the hearing was 
said to reveal that two of the 
company’s employees, a press- 
man and a feeder, were receiving 
wages below those specified and 
published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette on Feb. 12, 1938. 





Ask Wagner Act Revision 


The National Small Business 
Men’s Association, with head- 
quarters at Akron, Ohio, is circu- 
lating a petition among business 
men and industrialists calling 
for revisions in The Wagner Act. 
The petition, which, when com- 
pleted will be sent to the Presi- 
dent, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, and leaders of 
Congress, is the result of a 
resolution passed by the Associ- 
ation at its recent conference in 
Pittsburgh. Information and 
copies of the petition may be 
obtained by writing the National 
Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, Akron, O. 
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SAMSON 


The Great 


SAM. cincuaws SON 
OFFSET ROLLER 


A new, Vulcanized Oil addition to our Press-Proved Litho-Print 
Line, leading the Offset Field 


As for price, a form roller for a Hoe 
28 x 34 Offset Press is NOW 


SAMSON LITHO-PRINT 


$32 $132 


formerly 


$16.52 


THE STRENGTH OF THE NAME IS BEHIND IT 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


Over 80 years of roller making with plenty of infusion of new blood 









CHICAGO 
ATLANTA DES MOINES HOUSTON KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS ° ST. LOUIS SPRINGFIELD, O. 
NASHVILLE DALLAS KALAMAZOO MINNEAPOLIS OKLAHOMA CITY 


Also sold through: 
California Ink Co., SAN FRANCISCO and Branches + Dry Climate Ink & Roller Co., DENVER 
McKinley Litho Supply Co., CINCINNATI - Harrigan Roller Co., BALTIMORE 
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In and About the Trade 


Forms Zenith Litho 


Albert I. Altschuler, formerly 
superintendent, Bailey Press, 
Boston, recently opened a trade 
lithographing plant under the 
name of Zenith Lithographing 
Co., at 156 Pearl St., that city. 


ee 


Opens New Concern 


Richard L. Jones has opened 
offices at 117 W. 27th St., New 
York, where he will conduct a 
contracting business in litho- 
graphing, letter-press, gelatin 
and gravure work. 


— 


Schmidt Enlarges 


E. F. Schmidt Lithograph Co., 
Milwaukee, has recently en- 
larged its plant space, and in- 
creased the production capacity 
of its camera and plate making 
departments. 





Gives Workers $250,000 


John F. Webendorfer, presi- 
dent of Webendorfer-Wills Divi- 
sion, newly purchased subsidiary 
of American Type Founders, 
Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., distributed 
$250,000 among 115 of his em- 
ployees last month, following 
completion of the deal with 
A. T. F., which was reported to 
have been a $1,000,000 trans- 
action. The share each employee 
received varied, depending upon 
length of service and position, 
from one week’s salary up to 
$10,000. In addition, each em- 
ployee was assured of his job 
under the new management. “I 
wouldn’t have made the sale 
otherwise,” said Mr. Webendor- 
fer. Commenting further on the 
distribution to his workers, Mr. 
Webendorfer told reporters that 
he hoped he had set an example 
for other industrialists. He said 
that the success of a business 
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man was due chiefly to the work 
of his employees and that “only 
a jackass would think differ- 





Joun F. WEBENDORFER 


ently. What could I have done 
without them?” he asked. ““They 
were responsible for the success 
of my business and it is only 
fair that they should share in the 
profits.” 





Democrat Litho in Merger 


Democrat Printing and Litho- 
graphing Co., Little Rock, Ark., 
the largest lithographing estab- 
lishment in that state, and Parke- 
Harper Printing Co., also of 
Little Rock, merged last month. 
Following the merger, incorpora- 
tion articles of Democrat Print- 
ing & Lithographing, under 
which name the two companies 
will operate, were amended to 
eliminate a requirement that 
directors must be stockholders, 
and to increase membership on 
the board of directors to not less 
than seven and not more than 
15. To the present board of di- 
rectors consisting of Roy L. 
Thompson, president; Frank H. 
Parke, vice president; Claude 
Thompson, secretary; C. Armit- 
age Harper, treasurer; and James 


M. Coates, were added Ben R. 
Hamilton, sales manager; 
Charles E. Seaman, W. R. 
Naylor, Horace Mitchell, Jr., M. 
E. Morgan, Thomas A. Booth, 
F. I. Ferguson, C. K. Pinckney, 
Robert E. L. Dobbins, and How- 
ard R. Cockrill. Headquarters 
of the business will be main- 
tained at the Democrat Printing 
and Lithographing Building on 
Scott Street. 





Maxwell Notes Sales Upturn 


W. Floyd Maxwell, secretary 
of the Lithographers National 
Association, back from a one 
month’s tour through the coun- 
try, reported that a substantial 
upturn in lithography sales had 
set in, with the Eastern coast 
feeling the improvement first. 
While conditions vary, he said, 
with individual companies, he 
expressed the opinion that the 
volume for November would at 
least equal that for the same 
period of 1937. A heavy carry- 
over of canned goods has re- 
tarded sales of labels, Mr. Max- 
well said, but the jam had begun 
to break resulting in new orders 
coming in. Some uncertainty, 
however, had been created in 
view of a lack of definite ruling 
by the U.S. Federal Trade Com- 
mission on labeling requirements 
under the Wheeler-Lea law. The 
upturn in business, it was said, 
began in the East about Septem- 
ber and is now extending to all 
parts of the country. 





Manhattan Litho Bankrupt 


Manhattan Lithograph Co., 
183 Varick St., New York, re- 
cently went into bankruptcy. Its 
equipment was sold at public 
auction. 


Highfield Joins Colortype 


American Colortype Co., 
Chicago, has appointed Otto 
Highfield, formerly with Cuneo 
Press, as director of its creative 
advertising department. 
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Publisher Denied Damages in 
Suit Over Lithographic Plates 


ECLARING that there was 
D “no cause for action,” a 
jury refused to grant damages 
in an action brought by Green- 
berg Publishing Co., New York, 
last month, against Jersey City 
Printing Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
for losses allegedly resulting 
when the defendant regrained 
lithographic plates used ten 
years previous in producing 
books for the publishing com- 
pany. 

Of vital importance to both 
the lithographic and publishing 
industries, the trial was attended 
by prominent representatives of 
both interests during the four 
days of the hearing, many of 
whom were called to the stand 
to give testimony. 

The amount of damages asked 
by Greenberg Publishing Co. 
was $15,000. 

According to the testimony, 
Jersey City Printing Co. litho- 
graphed three books for the pub- 
lishing company in 1924. The 
plates were held for ten years by 
the lithographer. It was the con- 
tention of the publisher that 
lithographic plates are the prop- 
erty of the publisher and not 
the lithographer, and that such 
plates must be stored by the 
lithographer indefinitely. In ac- 
cepting the quotation for the 
work testimony showed that no 
mention had been made as to the 
ownership of the plates. 

Mr. Greenberg, the plaintiff, 
when asked how long plates 
should be held, replied: ““Up to 
fifty years or longer.” 

George E. Loder, president of 
National Process Co., New York, 
who testified in the case, said 
that in the absence of a specific 
agreement plates are the prop- 
erty of the lithographer, and 
are held by him for future sales 
prospects. 

Walter E. Soderstrom, secre- 
tary of the National Association 
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of Photo-Lithographers, was 
also a witness. In his testimony, 
Mr. Soderstrom referred to the 
trade practices which had been 
adopted and re-affirmed at con- 
ventions by the National As- 
sociation of Photo-Lithogra- 
phers. He referred specifically to 
paragraph No. 4 in the trade 
code, which reads: 

“Drawings made and manip- 
ulated by the photo-lithogra- 
pher and negatives made from 
the photo-lithographer’s original 
designs or from designs furnished 
by the customer remain the ex- 
clusive property of the photo- 
lithographer.” 

The introduction of the trade 
customs of the association into 
the testimony proved to be the 
high point of the trial. The 
counsel for the defense ques- 
tioned Mr. Soderstrom at con- 
siderable length on the origin 
and use of the practices. 

Maurice Saunders, chairman 
of the board of the Lithogra- 
phers National Association, also 
took the witness stand. He said 
that the trade custom of the 
lithographer owning the plates 
was a long standing one, and 
dated back to the stone age. 
Another witness was Harvey 
Glover, .of Sweeney Lithograph 
Co., Belleville, N. J. Mr. Glover 
said that because of usage, oxida- 
tion and other causes, plates be- 
came greatly impaired with the 
passage of time. 

In his charge to the jury, the 
Judge declared that in the ab- 
sence of adefinite agreement con- 
cerning the disposal and owner- 
ship of plates on which work has 
been done, the trade practices 
of the industry would govern. 
He said that the case really 
boiled down to the industry’s 
trade practices in this case, since 
there had been no definite agree- 
ment. He also said that a few 
exceptions to the trade customs 





did not make any difference. The 
jury retired and shortly there- 
after brought in the verdict “‘no 
cause for action,” denying the 
publisher’s claims for damages. 





St. Louis Litho to Move 


St. Louis Lithographing Co., 
St. Louis, has purchased the 
building at 6801 South Broad- 
way formerly occupied by Ca- 
rondelet Printing & Publishing 
Co., now out of business. Exten- 
sive alterations are being made 
in the building and the St. Louis 
concern will soon move from its 
present quarters at 318 N. Sec- 
ond St. R. A. Heinicke is presi- 
dent of St. Louis Lithographing 
Co., Martin Heinicke is vice 
president, Martha M. Heinicke 
is treasurer and Earl Van Hoog- 
straat, secretary. 





Outdoor Awards Made 


Prizes and citations for the 
best outdoor advertisements in 
the ninth annual Exhibition of 
Outdoor Advertising Art, held at 
Marshall Field Galleries, 
Chicago, were made last month. 
There were nearly five hundred 
entries. The first prize, a Sunkist 
lemon design, was a painted bul- 
letin; the rest of the winners 
were lithographed posters. Sec- 
ond honors in the competition 
went to an Essolene poster of 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
produced by Latham Litho- 
graphing Co. The third award 
was a William Wrigley Jr. Co. 
poster, produced by Gugler Li- 
thographing Co. 

Winners of the ten citations 
for honorable mention were: 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
cited twice, posters produced by 
Continental Lithographing Co., 
and Central Printing & [Illinois 
Lithographing Co.; Coast Fish- 
ing Co., poster produced by 
Continental Lithographing Co.; 
Zenith Radio Corp., poster pro- 
duced by Gugler Lithographing 
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There must be a surprisingly large group of 
art lovers among users of printing inks, varn- 
ishes and colors, to judge from the calendar 
subjects chosen by representative firms in this 
field. Said one printing ink executive, “we 
stopped using the pretty girl type of illustration 
because we found the shop employees were 
taking our calendars home.’ Said another, 

SIQWLOIND OULDYWIAWN COMDPANST “The export market, particularly, demands an 
See naimentnngmmmthic se | pees | eye-filling calendar subject.’ In the final analy- 
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FRANCIS G. OKIE CO. 
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Co.; H. J. Heinz Co., poster 
produced by Rusling Wood, Inc.; 
Coca-Cola Co., poster produced 
by McCandlish Lithographing 
Co.; Servel Electrolux, Inc., post- 
er produced also byMcCandlish 
Lithographing Co.; Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, poster produced 
by Latham Lithographing Co.; 
Ford Motor Co., poster produced 
by McCandlish Lithographing 
Co.; American Oil Co., poster 
produced by Rusling Wood, Inc. 

Maurice Saunders, chairman, 
Lithographers National Associ- 
ation, New York, was a member 
of the jury of award, as was 
Mark Seelen, western art di- 
rector, Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 
Burr L. Robbins, vice president 
of General Outdoor Advertising 
Co., was chairman of the ex- 
hibit committee. 
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Photo-Litho Plate Expands 
Photo Litho Plate Co., Cleve- 
land, has taken additional space 
at its present quarters, 113 St. 
Clair Ave., providing for double 
the former capacity. A new 44- 
inch camera has also been in- 
stalled. H. Huebner is head of 


the concern. 





Changes Firm Name 


The firm name of Francis G. 
Okie, manufacturer of litho- 
graphic inks, Philadelphia, has 
been changed to F. G. Okie, Ine. 
The company has been reorgan- 
ized with William G. Kane as 
president; John R. Kane, vice 
president and Francis G. Okie as 
director. 





Consolidated Names Voice 


Consolidated Lithographing 
Corp., Brooklyn, and its affiliate, 
Consolidated Decalcomania 
Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., have 
named Albert B. Voice as vice 
president in charge of their re- 
cently opened office and display 
rooms at the Lincoln-Liberty 
Building, Philadelphia. Mr. 
Voice was formerly head of 
Voice Motor Co. in Philadelphia. 
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Photo-Lithographers Hold 
Sales Clinic; Plan Promotion 


HE New York Photo-Lithog- 
"aes Association held its 
regular monthly meeting at the 
Building Trades Club, New 
York, on Nov. 17. Following the 
dinner, a buyer-salesman clinic 
was held in which three salesmen 
were selected from the group, 
presented with a specific sales 
problem, and asked to conduct an 
interview with a “‘buyer.”’ The 
clinic was held in order to give 
all salesmen constructive help 
and to provide an open dis- 
cussion of the problems involved 
in selling photo-lithography. 
Victor Friedman, Crafton 
Graphic Co.; Tom Reid, Acme 
Photo-Offset, Inc.; and Fred 
Huber, National Process Co., 
were the salesmen selected, and 
Jules Boday, McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., acted as the buyer. 


The program committee re- 
ported that the association’s 
annual Christmas party would 
be held on Dec. 19. The following 
members were appointed to 
handle arrangements: William J. 
Volz, Sackett & Wilhelms Li- 
thographing Corp.; Lee Rosen- 
stadt, Ardlee Service, Inc.; 
Charles Nauheim, Photo-Litho 
Service, Inc.; Gene Martens, 
Boro Photo-Lithographers, Inc.; 
Albert Gerson, Gerson Offset 
Lithography, Inc.; and J. B. 
Smith, Jr., Photo Reproduction 
Corp. 


The publicity and promotion 
committee, under the chairman- 
ship of W. McF. Beresford, 
Gray Photo-Offset Corp., sub- 
mitted a report containing sug- 
gestions of ways and means of 
“creating publicity and _pro- 
motion which would further the 
acceptance and market for 
photo-lithographers operating in 
this area.’’ The association voted 
unanimously to accept the report 
as read. Suggestions contained in 
the report were: 


Or 


10. 


. That every 


. That the Association actively so- 


licit invitations to address adver- 
tising groups, such as the League of 
N. Y. Advertising Women, the N. 
Y. Advertising Club, the Young 
Men’s Advertising League, and 
advertising classes in New York 
University and Columbia, and any 
other groups having to do with 
purchasing of graphic arts materials. 


. That the Association establish a 


collection of lithographed pieces. 
This material to be filed as to in- 
dustry and cross referenced as to 
booklet, broadside, folder, etc., and 
to make this material available to 
buyers. 


. That the Association prepare a 


booklet which would carry a de- 
scription of the process, the terms 
used in the process, the trade 
practices set up for the benefit of 
both customer and photo-lithog- 
rapher, and other information which 
will help establish the purpose for 
which the process is suitable. 

photo-lithographer 
carry on every piece possible a 
statement that “this work was pro- 
duced by the photo-lithographic 
process by the Company,” 





. That the Association enter into a 


sampling campaign under which a 
list of buyers will be compiled, to 
receive from the Association, say 
once a month or so, a series of a 
dozen pieces turned out by mem- 
bers. This material to go out in an 
envelope or a box carrying the 
association design. 


. That such publicity as is possible 


be obtained in other industry trade 
papers such as The Brewer, Adver- 
tising and Selling, Printers’ Ink, 
etc. If you have turned out in your 
plant an outstanding piece the 
committee will draft a story for 
presentation to these publications. 


. That the Association plan a Spring 


Luncheon for buyers of prmting at 
a midtown hotel with an outstand- 
ing speaker and exhibit of the best 
each firm can turn out. 


. That members utilize lithographed 


calling cards rather than printed or 
die-stamped cards. 


. That the industry adopt a uniform 


term for its product. “Photo- 
lithography” seems to be the ac- 
cepted term. Much of the confusion 
in buyers’ minds today is due to 
the many terms current. 

That an insignia be adopted by the 
Association which would earmark 
firms who are in fair competition. 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. McF. Beresrorp 
Victor FRIEDMAN 
Wiiu1am Wo.¥Fson 
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SAFETY 


1. 


Office 
47 WATTS STREET 
WaAlker 5-9474-5-6 


INSURED! 


Q.—Do we need a special or high 
etched plate for running your 
sensitive inks? 

A.—No. Use either albumen plate, 
deep-etched or high etched plates. 


Uj, oh 
a: Tibet 


-“ . 
a 


Me 


s/ 


Q.— Are your inks sensitive to water? 

A.—No. Acid only. That is the reason 
you can use any type lithograph- 
ic plates. 


Q.—Is there any special way of han- 
dling these inks? 

A.—No. If inks require reducing, etc., 
reduce with any lithographic var- 
nish from No. 0 to No. 5. Only 
bearing in mind, never to add 
dryers, nor boiled oil, as boiled 
oil is a drying oil. 


Q.—If color is too strong, how can 
same be reduced? 


A.— By using our sensitive white. 


Q.— What are the real benefits? 


A.—To enable you to manufacture 
your own safety paper with what- 
ever pantograph design or other- 
wise, giving your customer the 
protection against raising, altera- 
tions, or erasures. 
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A Sign 
of High 
Quality 


“Over half 
a Century 
of Service” 


Send for 
Price List 
and 

Sample Books 


J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, Inc. 
Printing INKS Lithographing 


and Lithographic Supplies 


NEW YORE 


OFFSET BLACKS opel &) 


MOLLETON DAMPER COVERS 


SAFETY INKS 


Factory 


99-105 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
WaAlker 5-9474-5-6 


ROLLERS 


RUBBER BLANKETS 












































@ Samples will convince you that 
ADENA OFFSET is no ordinary sheet 
. .. in quality, in price, on the press. 
Dual control means that every sheet 
of ADENA is delivered to you right 
.». and permits 


putting it on 





press direct from 


Money by 

Shipping via Miami 

Valley Shippers’ 
Association 


Save 


case or skid. 


Makers of Quality Offset, Lithograph 
and Book Papers 


ILLICOTHE 


éfo PAPER ComPanY 


Executive Offices and Mills: CHILLICOTHE, O. 


Eastern Office: 
41 Park Row 
New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Office: 
1003 N. Main Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sales Offices: 
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Win Church Union Contract 


Cullom & Ghertner, photo- 
lithographers, Nashville, Tenn., 
recently completed an unusual 
job for the Methodist Church as 
a result of the unification of its 
three branches, the Methodist 
Episcopal, Methodist Protestant 
and Southern Methodist. Unifi- 
cation of the three branches re- 
quired that the “Disciplines” 
of each, which differed in some 
details, be made to conform. This 
called for an exhaustive compar- 
ative examination, page by page, 
of three books already in print. 
The specifications of the job 
called for the three to be photo- 
lithographed side by side on an 
814 x 14 sheet, 700 sheets, 600 
sets, on a 60 pound white stock. 
Cullom & Ghertner were awarded 
the contract and in less than 
ten days had it ready for the 
bindery. In two weeks deliv- 
eries were made of completed 
sets. Although the Methodist 
Church maintains its own letter- 
press printing plants in New 
York, Cincinnati and Nashville, 
it was decided to produce the 
work by photo-lithography be- 
cause, according to the buyer, 
the time necessary to turn out 
the job was cut from 50 to 75 
per cent by employing that proc- 
ess, the job was of such nature 
that no chance could be taken 
with the possibility of typo- 
graphical errors, and lastly there 
was an actual saving of 60 per 
cent in comparison with letter- 
press. 


ee 


Departs for Australia 

James P. Beveridge, Jr., super- 
intendent of factories, McLaren 
& Co., Pty., Ltd., Melbourne, 
Australia, sailed on the Duchess 
of York from Canada on Nov. 9, 
after a three-months visit in the 
United States. While here, Mr. 
Beveridge visited a number of 
lithographing plants throughout 
the country. His general impres- 
sion, he said, was that produc- 
tion processes here were about 
on a par with those in Australia,,. 
but with American methods per- 
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haps holding a slight edge in the 
speed with which work is turned 
out. McLaren & Co. does mostly 
poster, showcard, and container 
work, employing 225 workers. 


a oe 


Awarded Erie Contract 


Transportation Displays, Inc., 
New York, has been awarded an 
exclusive contract for placement 
of advertising poster and painted 
displays at the stations and 
other property of the Erie Rail- 
road. 





Design Winning Letterhead 


George D. Barnard Stationery 
Co., offset lithographers, St. 
Louis, won top honors in a recent 
letterhead designing contest 
sponsored by the Advertising 
Club of St. Louis. 





Gordon C. Hall Ill 


Gordon C. Hall, executive 
vice president of the Associated 
Printers and Lithographers of 
St. Louis, has been ill recently of 
a throat ailment which has inter- 
fered with speaking engagements 
in connection with his work with 
the association. Cancellation of a 
number of his scheduled talks 
has been advised, pending im- 
provement. 





St. Louis Club Hears Bruce 


C. A. Bruce, sales manager, 
John S. Swift, Inc., offset print- 
ers, St. Louis, addressed the 
Junior Advertising Club of St. 
Louis last month on _ planog- 
raphy. It was the final lecture in 
a series of production talks for 
the advertising man. 





Craftsmen Hear Caton 


Thomas R. Caton, Litho 
Chemical and Supply Co., New 
York, was a recent speaker be- 
fore the Printing House Crafts- 
men’s Clubs of Ottawa and Mont- 
real. 





Driscoll Expands Quarters 
Martin Driscoll & Co., Chica- 


go, have recently leased another 
floor in the building at 610 
Federal St., which they have 
occupied for the past twenty 
years. This brings the total 
floor space to three stories. 





Address Production Parley 


Stanley Powell, Harris-Sey- 
bold-Potter Co., Cleveland, and 
Clifton H. Cox, Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N. J., were among the 
speakers at the Production Con- 
ference of the American Manage- 
ment Association, held in New 
York last month. 


Webendorfer employees receiving the news that their employer, John F. 
Webendorfer, had decided to distribute $250,000 among them, upon sale 
of his business to American Type Founders for a reported $1,000,000. 
Webendorfer sold the business only on the condition that all of the 
115 employees be provided with jobs under the new management. 













































UNT 


Introduces 
to the Trade 


A QUICK DISSOLVING 


THOROUGHLY CLEAN 


Fine Granular 


GUM ARABIC 


Yes — It costs a little more, yet out- 
standing lithographers consider this 
pre-tested chemical a definite step 
forward in protecting their plates. 


Write for a liberal sample of this 
material. 













plants. 





NOTE — Full and fresh stocks 
of HUNT’S Fine Granular GUM 
ARABIC and other pre-tested 
HUNT’S CHEMICALS for lithog- 
raphers are always available at 
each of our four centrally located 















2432 LAKESIDE AVE. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


253-261 RUSSELL ST. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





© 


PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 


1076 W. DIVISION ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


111 BINNEY STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 














the “accepted” 


SEAMLESS 
TUBING 


U for lithographic and 
A offset dampening rollers 

. and letters coming in 

T every day from satisfied users 

throughout the world indicate 

£ a definite trend to the “AQUA- 
TEX” method of making things 

X easier. Our nearest distributor 

will gladly submit samples and 


information. 











DISTRIBUTORS 














SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON 
MFG. CO 





G. be 
Chicago, Ill.. and All 





Branches 





THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., 
INC., 











San Francisco. Calif.. and 
All Branches 





CANADIAN FINE COLOR 
Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 
E. ROY DUDLEY. 


Newark, New Jersey 
=a & LANG MFG. 


Chicago, Illinois. New York 
City. and All Branches 


McKINLEY LITHO SUPPLY 
Co., INC., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
GUSTAVO E. MUSTELIER, 
Havana, Cuba. Puerto Rico 
NATIONAL ROLLER CO., 
New York City 
PRINTING PRESS PARTS & 


SUPPLIES, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 











(( 


GODFREY ROLLER COMPANY 


(SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS) 





211-17 N. CAMAC ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WILLIAM P. SQUIBB, President 

Roller makers for 73 years. Lithographic — composition 

— newspaper — varnish — lacquering — every kind of 


good roller required for good printing and lithographing. 
“JUST ANOTHER WAY TO MAKE THINGS EASIER” 
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Thomas Succeeds Morgan 


Joseph P. Thomas is now 
president of U. S. Printing & 
Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, suc- 
ceeding the late Arthur R. Mor- 
gan. Mr. Thomas has been as- 
sociated with U. S. Printing & 
Lithograph since 1929 when 
Theodore A. Schmidt Litho- 
graphing Co., Chicago, was ab- 
sorbed by the Cincinnati corpo- 
ration. He was secretary-treas- 
urer of the Chicago concern. He 
was later named manager of the 
western division and early this 
year was elected a vice president. 
The directors named General 
William R. Ottman, New York, 
executive vice president, as chair- 
man of the board. John Omwake 
was chosen honorary chairman. 
At the same time three new vice 
presidents were elected. They are 
Harry Langelutting, Baltimore; 
Waldo E. May, St. Charles, IIl.; 
and W. H. Walters, Brooklyn. 
They will continue to serve as 
divisional managers in their re- 
spective territories. S. G. 
Anspach, Jr., will continue as 
comptroller in addition to as- 
suming new duties as secretary. 


ooo 


Statement on Graphic Arts 


The following is an excerpt of 
a letter which the educational 
department of the Lithographers 
National Association, New York, 
recently wrote in reply to an in- 
quiry. The excerpt, explains the 
L. N. A. educational depart- 
ment, is released for publication 
“because of the frequency of 
such inquiries,”” and because it 
expresses “the attitude of pro- 
gressive lithographers”’ regard- 
ing the graphic arts processes. 

“. .  . We are at a loss to under- 
stand where your premise originated: 
that ‘ offset lithography 

is replacing other forms of 
printing, notably the relief process, to 
an increasing extent every year, and 


that ‘this situation is raising a problem 
of serious economic significance which 


merits some _ consideration 
This presupposition . . . is not 
consistent with the facts . . . We 


are sure that . investigation 
into the facts, will unearth data which 
may cause you to rearrange the various 
data which you have so that 
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emphasis is given to the right factors. 

Those factors, we believe, would be 
found to be the contributions which 
technological progress has made it possi- 
ble for lithography to make to the 
present-day excellence of communi- 
cations methods and media. There are 
at present, in the graphic arts industry, 
three major processes: letterpress, li- 
thography and gravure. Both of the 
latter have received their greatest 
impetus in comparatively recent years, 
commercially speaking, although both 
lithography and intaglio (the fore- 
runner of gravure) have been making 
artistic contributions for number of 
years. 

These graphic arts processes are vital 
tools of communication in present day 
living, and we believe (and expound the 
belief!) that there is plenty of room for 
each. The record shows this belief to be 
well founded. There are certain forms of 
printing for which each process is more 
admirably suited than either of the 
others. Copy, quantity, quality of re- 
production desired, are all factors 
entering into the final selection of a 
process. 

It is true that the adaptability of the 
lithographic process may seem to give 
it an ‘edge’ over the others, in the 
variety of work of which it is capable. 
That this adaptability constitutes an 
economic menace to the other two proc- 
esses is, however, extremely doubtful. 

The fact that in our industry the 
greatest technological development has 
taken place within approximately the 
last twenty-five years may account, in 
part, for the high ratio of modernly 
equipped lithographic plants—a strong 
weapon in a modern competitive field 





Holds Production Symposium 


The Lithographers Club of 
Chicago held a conference on 
pressroom problems at its last 
meeting. The problems discussed 
were chiefly those concerned 
with the use of gloss inks for 
lithographing. Floyd E. Bar- 
meier, American Printing Ink 
Co., Howard Whamond, How- 
ard Chemical Co., both of 
Chicago, and Courtney Reeves, 
of Allied Paper Mills, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., participated in the 
discussion. The lithographers 
wanted to know what to do 
under changing atmospheric con- 
ditions to get gloss inks to dry 
sufficiently for them to run ad- 
ditional colors on four-color 
process work. Proper handling of 
paper in the pressroom of litho 
plants, and the difficulties en- 
countered with lithographic inks 
also received attention. 

+--+ 
Installs a “Little Giant” 

J. K. Jensen Co., photo-lithog- 
raphers, River Edge, N. J., re- 
cently installed a 12 x 18 Weben- 
dorfer “Little Giant” cylinder 
press. 
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“They said we could get a 23 inch sheet through this press — 
an’ we're gonna do it!” 
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Deep-Set 


| 


BLACK 


considered “STANDARD” 


by pressmen everywhere 














— that is what nearly everyone remarks, 
who holds to the light a jug of Mallinckrodt 
Collodion. It’s brilliantly clear. And it makes @ A banishment to worry—ECLIPSE 








| tough negatives that stand the gaff. BLACK gives that extra touch to the 


job—the difference between “‘just so”’ 


PART OF A and perfection. And perfection means 
COM ed LETE L INE | repeat business to the lithographer. 


@ Why not give ECLIPSE BLACK a 





We have two negative Collodions: Collodion 


Photo Plain and Collodion Photo Plain Special _ | | a ee ee ne 


Texture. We also have two types of lodizer. surely more convincing than any state- 


In addition there is a complete line of chem- , , 
ments we can make of its merits. 





OL EN aay 
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icals for practically every other need of the 
graphic arts. 


KEEP A MALLINCKRODT | 
CATALOG HANDY | 


@ And remember—ECLIPSE BLACK 





goes well on all types of paper, coated, 






uncoated or cover stock. 
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CHEMICAL WORKS 





Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 York St., Gair Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
538 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 
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HE Young Lithographers 

Association met at the Adver- 
tising Club, New York, Dec. 1, 
to hear a talk by Charles C. 
Green, director of promotion, the 
New York World’s Fair, 1939. 
Mr. Green, a former president of 
the Advertising Club, described 
the progress of the Fair thus far, 
and something of what it would 
be like when completed. The 
Fair, he said, would open on 
schedule, April 30, 1939. 

Another speaker was John A. 
Hengerer, assistant director of 
merchandising, of the New York 
World’s Fair. He talked of the 
possibilities for new business 
offered lithographers by the Fair, 
and the regulations governing 
licenses for the privilege of using 
World’s Fair material. Although 
several changes had been made 
in policy, he said that the situa- 
tion was now practically settled. 

At first it was the Fair’s 
policy to license all lithographers 
for any kind of work. That was 
how some lithographers came to 
be licensed. That policy has been 
revised. It has been decided that 
it would be a better policy to 
permit all lithographers to do 
certain work without a license 
and without paying a royalty. 
Mr. Hengerer said that this 
change in policy had met with a 
wide acceptance and lithogra- 
phers have taken advantage of 
the privilege extended by the 
Fair, and a considerable amount 
of new business had been se- 
cured on that basis. 

The Fair’s policy now, he ex- 
plained, is to permit all lithog- 
raphers to do any kind of com- 
mercial work that is not tied in 
too definitely with a product, or 
that would stimulate sales of 
that product by reason of its 
World’s Fair tie-in. Where a 
product is promoted by litho- 
graphic matter, the Fair re- 
quires that a license be secured 
and a royalty be paid, by the 
manufacturer of the product. 
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Young Lithographers Hear World 
Fair Talks; Discuss Licensing 


The lithographer has the priv- 
ilege and the Fair’s permission 
to use material to produce let- 
terheads, envelopes, pamphlets, 
booklets, folders, inserts, calen- 
dars, blotters, display cards, 
sample cards, and any other 
work not too definitely tied in 
with the promotion of a product 
to stimulate sales. 

However, lithographers pro- 
ducing booklets, memo books, 
calendars and other material for 
resale purposes or to advertise 
premiums, require a license and 
pay a royalty, except where they 
are doing a job for a firm already 
licensed. Firms that have licen- 
ses, said Mr. Hengerer, to manu- 
facture and sell souvenirs and 
other products may buy litho- 
graphic matter to be used in 
connection with their products, 
without the lithographer requir- 
ing a license. 

Any lithographic work using 
World’s Fair material, the speak- 
er said, with or without a license, 
must have the approval of the 
World’s Fair Corporation. Lay- 
outs and text for each job should 
be submitted to Miss Beatrice 
Mabry, Collateral Advertising, 
New York World’s Fair, Inc. 

Usually but one license is re- 
quired on any product, the 
licensee being the lithographer, 
manufacturer or producer. All 
others selling or distributing 
licensed items are unrestricted. 
A licensed lithographer, it was 
explained, pays a ten per cent 
royalty and makes an advance 
royalty payment of $100. Por- 
tions of the monthly royalties 
are credited against this ad- 
vance payment until credit for 
the entire amount is received, 
after which a straight ten per 
cent is paid. 

If lithographic work of a 
purely promotional nature is 
done for exhibitors, or conces- 
sionaires, it was pointed out, 
then no royalty need be paid. 
For further information regard- 








One-sheet poster which the Eastern 
railroads are using to publicize the 1939 
New York World's Fair. Lithographed 


by the “Sebrof” process by Forbes 
Lithograph Company, Boston, Mass. 


ing licensing, or to obtain a 
license, Mr. Hengerer suggested 


that those interested either 
phone or write. 
~~ 
Hattersley Joins Offset 
Offset Reproductions, Inc., 


New York, has announced the 
appointment of J. C. Hattersley 
as service manager. Mr. Hatter- 
sley was formerly with John 


S. Swift & Co., in New York. 


Oe 


Chief Haymaker Johnson 


Bob Johnson, president of 
Johnson, Inc., lithographing and 
printing firm of St. Louis, has 
been named “‘Chief Haymaker” 
of the St. Louis Advertising 
Club, which is the official title 
for the chairman of the enter- 
tainment and fun committee. 





Wins Wrist Watch 


Mary LaDew, in charge of the 
credit and collection department 
of the Associated Printers & 
Lithographers, St. Louis, was 
awarded a wrist watch as a prize 
in a recent letter-writing contest 
in that city. 
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SINCLAIR. & CARROLL INKS 
MAKE FOR GOOD RESULTS 


Throughout the country in hundreds of pressrooms Sinclair & Carroll inks are being 
chosen for their all around dependability and good color strength. These inks are 
supervised in their formulation and manufacture by men whose first consideration is 
the well being of this business. The uniformity of these inks is safeguarded for you. 
The Sinclair & Carroll label on your ink container is an added guarantee of good printed 
and lithographed results. We will welcome the opportunities you afford us to serve 
you constructively on your requirements. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO,, Inc. 


PRINTING INKS LITHO 


591-3-5 ELEVENTH AVENUE - Tel. BRyant 9-3566 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO: 440 West Superior Street, Tel. Superior 3481 LOS ANGELES, CAL.: 417 E. Pico Street, Tel. Prospect 7296 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.: 518 Natches Street, Tel. Main 4421 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: 345 Battery Street, Tel. Garfield 5834 





















AINING CO. 

























LITHOGRAP 
7. 


One reason why we have 
grown to be the largest plate our plant 

gtaining plant in the world is that every .. and it must leave on “time” or 
plate, no matter how small, must be sooner than promised. 


Zinc and Aluminum Plates 
UNGRAINED GRAINED REGRAINED 


We specialize in small plates; including plates 
for the Mulctilith. 


Service plus Quality —You get this important combination when 
you send your plates to us. 


LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING CO. 


41-43 Box St., Brooklyn, N. Y. eft America, Ine. EVergreen 9-4260-4261 


C Vv 


exactly right before it leaves 
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Students Complete Course 


The ten weeks’ course for technical 
graduates given by the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation at its school in 
New York was completed on Dec. 3, 
and the twenty-four students who 
took the course have returned to their 
sponsoring companies, grounded in 
the fundamentals of modern lithog- 
raphy. 

The practical nature of the instruc- 
tion given is indicated by the fact 
that the men handled every phase of 
a lithographing job, from photograph- 
ing the original copy to turning out a 
commercially acceptable product in 
both single and multi-color. This 
included camera work, making both 
albumin and deep-etched plates, strip- 
ping, opaqueing and operating the 
press. 

In addition to learning the funda- 
mentals of production, the students 
attended a series of lectures and dis- 
cussions conducted by leading techni- 
cal men in the industry. Plant inspec- 
tion trips were arranged in order that 
the students could learn by first-hand 
observation the details of the manu- 
facture of paper, inks, film, plate 
making machinery, rubber blankets 
and rollers. Visits were also made to 
representative lithographing plants. 

The course was the first educational 
venture of its kind to be sponsored by 
the Foundation. Both students and 
sponsoring companies have expressed 
their enthusiasm with the course, and 
it is believed that it will again be 
offered in 1939. In fact, a number of 
applications have already been re- 
ceived, it is reported. 


Top, front row: T. R. Cassino, R. W. Leischker, H. 
R. King, Max Wheelwright, T. C. Gaines, Jr., Mor- 
ton Schmidt, F. W. Callender, F. W. Vaughan, R. F. 
Bentley, S. E. Haigh, Jr. (dark suit), M. J. Leckey. 


Rear row: C. F. Roberts, R. F. Shaffer, A. G. Royer, 
R. N. Kauffman, T. A. Moellman, Gordon Kelly, 
C. L. Elkin, James Barton, Carlton Mellick, L. B. 
Campbell, R. V. Close, C. S. Betz (with hat), G. W. 
Goes, Jr. 


Second from top: R. F. Shaffer, S. E. Haigh, Jr. 
and T. C. Gaines, Jr. assisting in the operation of a 
press. 


Third from top: Part of the class in stripping. 


Fourth from top: Several members of the class in 
plate making. 


Bottom: S. E. Haigh, Jr., working on a press. 
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AN IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENT — 6 BIG ADVANTAGES 


MORE BRILLIANCE --- LONGER LIFE 
from ALBUMEN PLATES treated with DUREX 





| SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER— ..E22%2!,DUREX for treating 3000 





$400 












ORDER NOW: 
CENTRAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 





300 Brandeis Theatre Bidg. Omaha, Nebraska 





1—Longer life on the press—up to 50% or mofe increase in ed with DUREX can be run with less water, the brilliance of 
impressions. letterpress can be approached. 

2—Real protection for plates against hard use on the press— 4—Easy application—just rub onto the plate and rub dry. 
halftone plates as well as line can be filled up solid with 5—Low cost—only 15c¢ per 17x22 press plate (Gallon quantity) 
ink and then quickly sponged out again without damage. 6—No expensive preparation to make—convincing yourself on 

3—Brilliance and snap for finished work—because plates treat- DUREX costs only one dollar (see below). 
























“ANOTHER TRIANGLE TRIUMPH” 


you. It works smoothly on the press; has all 
the coverage you expect; dries quickly, yet 


rich, velvety effect your customers like, yet tone, yet moderately priced. 
AND 


to the elements and will withstand heat, alkali, acid and alcohol. 


CORIANGLE IN K and (oLoR (So, INC 


Manufacturers of Fine Litho & Printing Inks for All Purposes 


Service Offices 
219 W. FRANKLIN ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
231 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
1036 BEAUBIEN ST., DETROIT, MICH. 
13 SOUTH 3RD STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











EQUAPO | 


AN OFFSET BLACK THAT GIVES AMAZING RESULTS 


This Offset Black Ink our chemists have prints type and fine details of halftones as 
perfected has a density that will surprise | clean and sharp as could be desired. Test 
out EQUAPO on the next job for a fussy 
customer. You will then agree that it is the 
finest offset black that has ever been pro- 
does not tone down; gives to solids that duced, with complete opacity, richness of 


A REAL PEACOCK BLUE that is absolutely Permanent 


Main Office & Factory 
26-30 FRONT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone Triangle 5-3770-71 


——— 
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Photo-Offset Newspapers 
(from page 34) 


shop for the English composition 
students. Besides tying in nicely 
with the school system, this 
would provide a good source of 
local news coverage to augment 
the regular staff’s efforts. The 
missionary work should be done 
by the miniature at a fraction of 
what it would cost to fight for 
recognition through the columns 
of the paper itself. 

These plans are, of course, gen- 
eral, and are subject to change 
to meet local conditions in vari- 
ous communities but, in part at 
least, they should work well 
wherever they are tried. The 
small newspaper field is wide 
open for photo-offset and the 
more photo-offset papers that 
appear, the greater will be the 
force exerted against competing 
processes. 





Fletcher Cowan Dies 


Fletcher Cowan, 79, president 
of Ben Day, Inc., New York, 
died last month. Mr. Cowan had 
been associated with Ben Day, 
Inc., almost since it was founded 
by Benjamin Day in 1879. He 
was responsible for many of the 
developments in _ present-day 
shading mediums. Mr. Cowan 
was active in the business until 
a short time before his death. 





Myers Joins Krueger 


Latham B. Myers, formerly 
with Polygraphic Co. of Ameri- 
ca, New York, and before that 
with National Process Co., also 
of New York, has joined W. A. 
Krueger Co., photo-lithog- 
raphers, Milwaukee, as of Dec. 1. 
He will be in charge of produc- 


tion. 
—_——_.-2.->—__—_ 


Label Manufacturers Elect 


Theodore C. Nevins, of Nev- 
ins-Church Press, New York, 
was elected president of the 
Label Manufacturers National 
Association at the annual meet- 
ing held in Chicago last month. 
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many years president of the as- 
sociation was named chairman 





Left, Arthur W. Brockway. Muirson Label 
Go., Brooklyn, newly-elected treasurer 
of the Label Manufacturers National 
Association. Right, Charles R. Cosby, 
executive secretary of the association. 
Photo taken by Frank Merker. Woodward 
& Tiernan Printing Co., St. Louis, at the 


annual meeting last month. 


of the board. Joseph P. Thomas, 
United States Printing & Litho- 
graph Co., Cincinnati, and H. W. 
Johnston, Stecher-Traung Litho- 
graph Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 
were named as vice presidents. 
Arthur W. Brockway, Muirson 
Label Co., Brooklyn, was elected 
treasurer. Charles R. Cosby con- 
tinues as executive secretary. 





Votes $2,200,000 to Workers 

Eastman Kodak Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., last month voted a 
1939 wage dividend approximat- 
ing $2,200,000 to be paid its em- 
ployees March 27, 1939. Regular 
employees who are at work 
March 27 next year and who 
have worked all or part of 26 
different weeks in 1938 will be 
eligible for the wage dividend, 
the twenty-seventh voted by 
Eastman since the plan was be- 
gun in 1912. As the wage divi- 
dend works out, each employee 
who has completed five years of 
service at the end of 1938, and 
who is employed next March 27 
will receive a check for more 
than three times his average 
weekly wage during his last five 
years of employment. 


George K. Horn, Maryland Col- 


or Printing Co., Baltimore, for 





Demand Ruling on Labels 


The necessity of manufac- 
turers having definite instruc- 
tions soon so that they can 
proceed intelligently with the 
mammoth job of rephrasing and 
reprinting their labels to con- 
form with the new Food & Drug 
Act, was emphasized at hearings 
held in Washington last month 
at which more than 500 repre- 
sentatives of the food, drug and 
cosmetic industries were present. 
The hearings were called by W. 
G. Campbell, chief of the U. S. 
Food & Drug Administration, so 
that comments on proposed reg- 
ulations for enforcement of the 
act could be gathered. 

Charles W. Dunn, counsel for 
the American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association, 
pointed out that “even now 
there is not enough time for 
manufacturers to prepare their 
labels before the law becomes 
effective next June.” 


-_-_ -~>~—>- > 


Announces 3rd IPI Contest 


The jury for the third annual 
IPI Essay Contest, sponsored in 
cooperation with the National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild, 
was announced last month to 312 
high schools entered in the com- 
petition. Judges are Harry L. 
Gage, vice-president of Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co., Inc.; V. 
Winfield Challenger, director of 
printing, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc.; Frederic W. Goudy, typog- 
rapher and art director of Lans- 
ton Monotype Machine Co.; 
William A. Kittredge, director of 
design, R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Co.; and Henry B. Quinan, art 
editor, Woman’s Home Compan- 
ton. 

The total of 312 high schools 
enrolled is highest in the history 
of the project. A total of about 
7000 students of printing are ex- 
pected to write essays on “The 
Value of Color in Printing” to 
compete for the local and nation- 
al prizes offered by the sponsors. 
Trips to the New York and San 
Francisco Fairs will be awarded. 
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FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLY _HEADQUARTERS 











MOLLETON FLANNEL RUBBER BLANKETS DAMPERS 

SEWN MOLLETON AND FLANNEL COVERS LEATHER ROLLERS 
SEAMLESS MOLLETON AND FLANNEL COVERS HAND ROLLERS 
SEAMLESS FOUNTAIN ROLLER COVERS SCRAPER LEATHER 














ROBERTS & PORTER 


N CORPORATE D 


New York: 100 Lafayette Street Chicago: 402 S. Market Street 
Phone: CAnal 6-1646 Phone: WABash 6935 


Canadian Agent: Canadian Fine Color Co., 240 Logan Ave., Toronto 














RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


44S ELIABLE” is far more than just part of our name. It means 
to our customers that our plates can be depended on to 

Plate Grainers give first-class results because from start to finish the grain- 

ing is handied by experts of long experience. Our plates 

are made right to work right—they are reliable! 

ALL PLATES, INCLUDING THOSE REGRAINED FOR 

MULTILITH, ARE MARBLE GRAINED 

We carry a full supply of Zinc and Aluminum Sheets for 

Reliability Offset, Rotaprint and Rotary Presses, in fact for all the 

lithograph trade. 


The Pioneer 


of America 


INCORPORATED 1916 


Plus Service! 
A trial order should “sell” you our services and products. 


RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., INC. 


17-27 Vandewater St. and 45 Rose St., New York, N.Y. e Phone: BEekman 3-453! 
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New Equipment and Bulletins 





Zeiss Announces New Lens 

Carl Zeiss, Inc., New York, 
has announced the development 
of the S-Tessar lens, said to em- 
body the highest optical correc- 
tions and specifically designed 
for making separations from 35 
mm. color transparencies. It 
has a focal length of 12 cm., pro- 
viding convenient working dis- 
tance for the mechanical ele- 
ments of the camera. An iris 
diaphragm enables its maximum 
aperture of f 6.3 to be stopped 
down to f 64. 

—___»-- -- 

Announces New Density Meter 

Color Laboratories, Inc., New 
York, announces the develop- 
ment of a new model “Garo- 
meter” density meter, incor- 
porating the joint efforts of en- 
gineers of both Color Labora- 
tories and Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corp. The new meter 
is said to have been constructed 
under principles not previously 
applied to the measurement of 
density, and can be operated on 
either A. C. or D. C. current. 
An instruction book covering the 
use of the new meter, and also 
dealing with the subject of cali- 
bration and balancing of separa- 
tion negatives has been pub- 
lished by Color. Laboratories. 
The meter may be seen and 
demonstrated at the sales office 
of Color Laboratories, at 415 
Lexington Ave., New York. Cop- 
ies of the book may be obtained 
at the same address. 





Royal Photo-Offset Model 


Royal Typewriter Co., New 
York, has recently introduced 
the new Royal “Photo-Offset” 
typewriter for use in photo-com- 
position. New features incorpo- 
rated in the model include the 
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magic margin, automatic margin 
stop; concealment of the move- 
ment of the type bars from the 





operator’s line of vision; new 
touch control, which permits the 
operator to adapt the tension of 
the keys according to the finger 
pressure desired; shift freedom, 
which is an elimination of the up 
and down movement of the car- 
riage as the operator shifts for 
capital letters; a carbon paper 
ribbon which is said to reproduce 
the type face exactly without 
feathering or irregularity. These 
new features of the Royal photo- 
offset model are said to be 
equally adaptable to the re- 
quirements of the multilith proc- 
ess. 





New Benjamin Light Units 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., 
Des Plaines, IIl., has just an- 
nounced the development of a 
new line of lighting units de- 
signed to utilize the lighting 
characteristics of the recently 
introduced “Daylight” white 
fluorescent lamps for lighting 
operations requiring accurate 
color discrimination. Known as 
“ Daylight” fluorescent lamp dif- 
fusers, it is claimed that the new 
units will provide a minimum of 
100 footcandles of daylight qual- 
ity lighting of 6500 degrees Kel- 
vin color temperature rating, the 





measurement of spectral com- 
position of light established by 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
for exacting color work. The low 
surface brightness and absence 
of radiant heat claimed for the 
lamps are said to permit their 
location low over the working 
plane. 





New Developing Sheaths 


Thomas S. Curtis Laborator- 
ies, Huntington Park, Calif., 
announces the development of 
film developing sheaths of stain- 
less steel for processing cut sheet 
film, said to be impervious to all 
photographic materials. Use of 
the sheaths, it is claimed, in- 
sures the film remaining flat dur- 
ing development, and facilitates 
the inspection of the films dur- 
ing processing without danger of 
scratching or emulsion frill from 
the warmth of the fingers. Holes 
are punched in the sheaths to 
permit even development and 
for viewing. 





pH Test Papers 


Hydrion test papers to cover 
the range of pH 1 to 14 have been 
announced by R. P. Cargille, 
118 Liberty Street, New York. 
The set includes five types of 
papers with distinct color 
changes for each pH unit from 
pH 1 to 14, fourteen buffer solu- 
tions, one for each pH unit, and 
comparison plates that facilitate 
color readings. These test papers 
will be useful to lithographers 
and color makers who require 
an. easy and rapid method of 
testing the pH of their solutions. 





Vulcan Blanket Booklet 


Vulcan Proofing Co., Brook- 
lyn, is distributing a new booklet 
with the title, “The Care and 
Use of Vulcan Offset Blankets,” 
giving directions designed to 
eliminate tackiness, embossing, 
low spots, engraving and blister- 
ing of blankets. Detailed instruc- 
tions are also given for washing. 
Copies available on request. 
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(Style 808). 


smooth, fine-textured surface. 


to be removed. 


the blanket. 


swell, or become tacky. 


durable construction. 
& 
Write for Particulars 


First Avenue and Fifty-Eighth Street 
Brookiyn, New York 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


Midway in hardness between the Vulcan 
Red Blanket and the Vulcan Black Blanket 


Extremely flexible and pliable, with a 
Requires no running-in. No sulphur bloom 
Light tan in color. Work is visible on 
Eliminates any tendency to emboss, deboss, 


Excellent printing qualities, combined with 


Vulean Proofing Co. 


























FFSET EQUIPMENT for SALE 


1—30 x 36 inch—DHP DIRECTOPLATE Preci- 


sion Color Power Driven Proof Press (Lans- 
ton-Monotype Machine Company—practi- 
cally new). 


l—Monotype Vertical Plate Whirler, size 52 x 
69 inch (Lanston-Monotype Machine Com- 
pany—practically new). 

l—Vacuum Printing Frame on casters—size 
24 x 30 inch (Wesel Manufacturing Com- 
pany—practically new). 

® 

l—Levy Color Process Camera—45 inch—all 
metal base—angle copy board (gallery 
style) for use with prism. 





l—Voightlander Lens, for 231/, focal length, 
serial number 89083. 


1—Voightlander Prism, 3!/, for 231/, focal 
length, serial number 110012. 


1—Cooke Process Lens, 3 for 18 focal length, 
serial number 33071—also 3 for 18 focal 
length Prism. 





2—Harris 36 x 48 inch Positive Delivery Offset 
Presses. 


l—Harris 36 x 48 inch Offset Press—with Suc- 
tion Pile Feeder—Pile Delivery—in first 
class condition. 


EQUIPMENT MAY BE INSPECTED AND IS OFFERED SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE. 
PRICES ON REQUEST. 


REN R. 


PERRY 


LITHOGRAPHING EQUIPMENT — USED AND REBUILT PRESSES 


343 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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G. E. Fluorescent Lamp 


General Electric Vapor Lamp 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has an- 
nounced the development of a 
new 100-watt fluorescent lamp 
for general industrial lighting. 
It is intended to supplement G. 
E.’s present line. It is a tubular 
light source, four feet in length. 
The efficiency of the new lamp is 
said to be 50 lumens per watt, or 
three times that of equivalent 
wattage incandescent light sourc- 
es. Application of the lamp is 
especially recommended where 
critical seeing tasks require high 
illumination levels. 





“Kisco Circulair” Folders 


Kisco Co., St. Louis, is dis- 
tributing folders describing its 
“Kisco Circulair” units designed 
to maintain uniform tempera- 
ture and relative humidity in 
paper stock rooms, and proper 
ventilation in binderies, press- 
rooms and other departments 
of the lithographic plant which 
are normally hard to ventilate. 
Copies available on request. 


New Edwal Catalog 


Edwal Laboratories, _Inc., 
manufacturers of photo chemi- 
cals, Chicago, has just issued a 
new catalog of its fine grain 
formulas for negatives, and mon- 
azol developers for paper. New 
Edwal products described in the 
catalog are “C.H.Q.,” a new 
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developing agent of particular 
advantage, it is claimed, in pre- 
venting aerial fog; “‘Edwal 111,” 
a new paper developer; “Cate- 
chol,”’ for color separation nega- 
tives; and “‘ Nitrazine,”’ for blue- 
black tones. Prices are given. 
Copies available on request. 





Issues “‘Creative Artists” 


Sackett and Wilhelms Litho- 
graphing Corp., New York, has 
just published “Creative Artists, 
1939,”’ a 109-page book contain- 
ing representative black-and- 
white lithographic reproductions 
of works produced during the 
past year. The subjects are by 
leading artists, illustrators and 
photographic studios. 


Lithogravure Folder 


Alf Cooke, Ltd., Crown Point, 
Leeds, England, recently sent out 
a direct mailing piece showing a 
reproduction in six colors and 
silver of an oil painting done by 
the artist Detmold, well-known 
for his bird studies. A letter ac- 
companying the reproduction 
states that it is an example of the 
Cooke concern’s lithogravure 
process. 





Uranium Filters Booklet 


Uranium Lighting Corp., New 
York, manufacturers of lighting 
materials for the graphic arts, is 
distributing literature describing 
its line of filters for use in color 
matching and black and white 
work. The literature tells of the 
company’s work in developing 
filters for plants according to 
their location, pointing out that 
workers accustomed to working 
where light is strongest from the 
north require a somewhat dif- 
ferent type of filter than workers 
accustomed to light from the 
south, east or west, in order to 
perform efficient and exact work. 
According to the literature, Ura- 
nium filters are designed to ad- 
just this difference. Literature 
available on request. Jack Griffin 
is president of the company. 


PP PRODUCING CREATIVE | 
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Publishes “Obviously Offset” 


Waltwin Publishing Co., New 
York, has just published ‘‘Ob- 
viously Offset,”’ a book by A. E. 
Hunt, dealing with the prepara- 
tion of copy and containing a 
number of aids and hints for the 
production of quality photo- 
lithography. Priced at $2.00. 


> 
“Mighty Lak’ a Rose” 

Rand Avery Printing Co., 
Boston, recently distributed a 
direct mailing piece, “Mighty 
Lak’ a Rose,” as an illustration 
of direct color photography re- 
produced in four colors by offset 
lithography. The illustration, a 
pink tea rose, was printed from 
the company’s own plates on 
offset enamel stock. 

—__+~++ 


Senefelder Leaflets 


Senefelder Co., New York, is 
distributing leaflets describing 
its ‘Convenient Counter-Etch,” 
together with directions for use. 
The company is also distributing 
a new price list for lithographic 
plate graining materials, etches, 
etc. Copies available on request. 


———__ -- > 


Offset Reproductions, Inc., 
New York, has just issued a 
direct mailing piece with the 
title “Worth Looking Into,” 
containing illustrations of ad- 
vertising material it has recently 
reproduced by offset lithography. 
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OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 
For Process Work 


Color Filters 
Magnifiers 





Lenses, Stops 
Prisms, Mirrors 


Revolving Collars 
Focusing Microscopes 


Catalogs and prices upon Request aE 
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DRY PLATES 


PANCHROMATIC 











—are indispensable 


SPECIAL RAPID 
(Yellow Label) 
The universally accepted standard 


plate for continuous-tone color 
separation negatives for all pur- 


for true color 


separation work. 


poses. 
SOFT GRADATION 
Pink Label 
ran Seen ALL STANDARD 
Used the world over for exacting SIZES IN STOCK 
reproductions of colored objects * 


in monochrome 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Has your plant a copy of the new — 


M Pr W ork? 
pyle laa LOWER PRICES 


__ A, 
NORMAN-WILLETS CO. 





SUPPLIES 


W. WASHINGTON ST. 
ILLINOIS 


318 
CHICAGO 





| are daily demonstrating their efficiency in in- | 


INTERNATIONAL — 
PRESS CLEANERS 


creasing Output and Lowering Production Costs | 





| 


| 








THIS IS OUR METHOD OF REMOVING INK FROM PRESS 


We invite you to take advantage of our thirty day trial 
offer. If interested write and let us know the size and 
make of your press. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS CLEANER & MFG. CO. 


112 Hamilton Ave. 
Cleveland, O. 
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Polarized Light 
(from page 22) 


flare would otherwise result. The 
back light is covered by the pola- 
screen, and the lens pola-screen 
1s mounted in the crossed posi- 
tion. Pola-screens over lights 
may be adjusted once and for 
all. It is the practice of some 
users, however, to place a small, 
bright metallic object in the 
center of the field, such as a 
thumb tack or a paper clip. The 
lens pola-screen is set and the 
pola-screen over the light rotated 
until reflections from the paper 
clip are minimized. 


HE manufacturers state 

that all negative materials 
can, pe used with polarized light, 
the most desirable being pan- 
chromatic materials. With ortho- 
chromatic materials, exposure 
increase is greater, and _ still 
greater with non-color sensitized 
materials, The exposure increase 
using pola screens over both lens 
and lights is 16 times and up, 
even to 100 times, depending on 
the nature of the subject. It is 
stated, however, that since the 
polarizing technique permits rad- 
ical changes in lighting, in some 
cases, notably in photographing 
oil paintings, the new light posi- 
tion and the absence of diffusers 
requires no longer exposure time 
than without pola-screens. Of 
course, the increase for parallel 
pola-screens is less than for the 
crossed arrangement. 

In using a photoelectric type 
of exposure meter, the pola- 
screen for the lens is held over 
the meter window at the intend- 
ed angular position of the pola- 
screen. It is suggested that the 
meter be always used at the 
same angular position, since such 
meters are usually slightly polar- 
izing in their sensitive element. 
When using filters, there is a 
change in filter factors required 
because of the slight yellowness 
of the pola-screen. The appropri- 
ate filter factors may be obtained 
from the manufacturer. 


The novelty of the use of 
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polarized light makes it difficult 
to give complete information 
about its use, and all of its ap- 
plications. One photo-lithogra- 
pher who was approached for 
his opinion on the subject felt 
that the use of polaroid was im- 
practical, too expensive, and 
that it was possible to obtain 
just as good results without 
it. That, of course, is for each 
individual to determine for him- 
self. Needless to say, it is import- 
ant enough to warrant investiga- 
tion. As to cost, one lithographic 
establishment which recently in- 
stalled a set of screens for use 
over lens and lights paid around 
$250 for the complete equip- 
ment. 

Ways in which polarized light 
may aid the photo-lithographer 
in obtaining more faithful repro- 
duction have been mentioned. 
Undoubtedly there are many 
others. For example in the print- 
ed piece produced by the photo- 
graphic method, areas of type in 
which the type appears weak 
sometimes appear. Comparison 
with the original proof may show 
that the proofs were sharp 
enough to have printed clearly. 
However, in placing the proof of 
the type under the glass to be 
photographed, it is possible that 
an area of halation or high light 
reflection from the lights is 
caused which the camera, un- 
aided, cannot detect. Pola- 
screens can correct such a condi- 
tion. Some will say, too, that the 
use of a dull coated stock instead 
of a coated stock will correct it, 
also. However, it is generally 
agreed that the surface of a 
coated stock, being much tough- 
er, is much better as a reproduc- 
tion proof. Of course, where type 
impressiors have been made on 
transparent films pola-screens 
would not have such an applica- 
tion. They would, however, 
where the paper proof method is 
used. 

In the paper proof method, 
also, when proofs in which the 
type has been too deeply im- 
pressed into the paper are placed 
before the camera, the rounded 


edges of the depressions cause 
highlights beside the printed 
letters. These highlights, uncon- 
trolled, reflect into the lens of 
the camera, causing the failure 
of letters or parts of letters to 
print. The use of pola-screens 
would correct such a condition. 
Just what applications of polar- 
ized light, however, will be of 
most value in the photo-litho- 
graphic process are not com- 
pletely available in view of its 
recent introduction as a practi- 
cal commercial tool. New appli- 
cations will appear as a result of 
experience. 


ee 


Acme Photo Offset Bankrupt 


The Acme Photo Offset Corp., 
216 East 45th St., New York, 
has just filed voluntary bank- 
ruptcy proceedings under Chap- 
ter 11 of the Chandler Act. 
Assets of $89,585 are listed as 
against liabilities of $81,503. The 
announcement has been made 
that priority claims will be paid 
in full and that general claims 
will be paid on the basis of 2% 
per month beginning six months 
after their confirmation. 


a 


Class Hears Hardy 


Professor Arthur C. Hardy, of 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, and consultant 
for the research laboratories of 
International Printing Ink Corp., 
New York, spoke before the 
class of technical graduates en- 
rolled in the ten weeks’ course at 
the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, New York, Nov. 10, 
on “The Theory of Color Repro- 
duction.” The lecture was one of 
a series given especially for the 
group of technical graduates. 





Joins Strathmore Press 


Andrew P. Sherry, formerly 
with Forbers Lithograph & Mfg. 
Co., Chelsea, Mass., has joined 
Strathmore Press, Boston. He 
will be in charge of all fine label 
and production work. 
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Levy “C” Precision Semi-Metal Camera, Dark Room Type 





For Faithful REPRODUCTION! 


| VACUUM PRINTING FRAMES 
}  HALFTONE SCREENS 
LENSES LAMPS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LEVY 


WAYNE AVE. & BERKELEY STREET 

















A trial will sell when the product is 


Therefore we urge every lithographer 
to send for samples of — 


OKAY Opaque 
For better finished negatives — smooth-flowing, dense opacity, 
quick-drying, non-cracking. 


OKAY Developing Ink 

For dependable press plates — easily applied, clear, sharp, 
acid-resistant image, long press life, releases easily from bare 
grain under high humidity. 


OKAY Cellulose Opaque 

For masking — no sheet preparation to get a “bite,” lays 
smooth without creeping or running, dense opacity, quick- 
drying, non-cracking, film easily removed with water. 


OKAY Wet Process Opaque 

Oil base, a new development — lays smooth without piling, 
dense, tenacious, will not chip or flake under heat, does not 
injure negative, film easily removed with alcohol. 


All of these photo-offset specialties are menufactured ond 
distributed only by 


FRANCIS G. OKIE CO. 


247 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


or their agents. Also monufecturers of high-grede 
photo-offset inks, fine printing inks, compounds, etc. 








LEV Y CAMERAS 


Standard and Dark Room Types—Made of Wood or Metal 


REPRO-ART MACHINERY CO. 


Makers of Precision Production Cameras for 35 Years 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











LITHOGRAPHERS 
TO THE TRADE ONLY 


SINCE 1921 
© 
PHOTO OFFSET 


COLOR 
COMMERCIAL 


LETTERHEADS, ETC. 
in combination on 
Whitings Mutual Bond 


HINSON, McAULIFFE CORP. 


205 EAST 12th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tel.—GRamercy 7-0180 


























VERSATILITY SUPREME 








She lew IBAIDAMA Clutomatic Solder 
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Mind Your P’s and Q’s 
(from page 24) 


coarse for course 
complement for compliment 
counsel for council 
hoard for horde 
principle for principal 
reign for rain 
straightlace for straitlace 
way for weigh 


Uncommon plurals are among 
the most common errors. Note 
this list for future reference. 


Singular Plural 
attorney-general attorneys-general 
cousin-german cousins-german 
father-in-law fathers-in-law 
governor-general governors-general 


handful handfuls* 
poet-laureate poets-laureate 
price-current prices-current 


sergeants-major 
sisters-in-law 


sergeant-major 
sister-in-law 


Certain words in English are 
used in the plural only, and their 
verbs must also be in the plural 
form. For example: 


contents riches 
fireworks scissors 
goods tidings 
remains trousers 
statistics tweezers 


Some words have two kinds of 
plurals, one a foreign and the 
other an Americanized plural. 


Singular Foreign Americanized 
Plural Plural 
appendix appendices appendixes 
bandit banditti bandits 
beau beaux beaus 
cherub cherubim cherubs 
chrysalis chrysalides chrysalises 
focus foci focuses 
formula formulae formulas 
fungus fungi funguses 
genius genii geniuses 
hiatus hiatus hiatuses 
hippopotamus hippopotami hippopotamuses 
index indices indexes 
medium media mediums 
memoranduin memoranda memorandums 
octopus octopi octopuses 
seraph seraphim seraphs 
stigma stigmata stigmas 


The foregoing suggestions, if 
read and applied, should effect 


* All words indicating quantity and ending 
in fui form the plural by adding an ‘‘s”’ after 
the “1.” 
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considerable improvement in the 
general run of copy previous to 
its going through the mechanical 
phases of the photo-lithographic 
process. 

In conclusion, the proofread- 
ing of copy should not be re- 
garded as something apart from 
the regular routine of a photo- 
lithographic job. Rather, it 
should be looked upon as an 
indivisible portion of the many 
elements which all together pro- 
duce a job that will satisfy and 
retain the good will of the cus- 
tomer. 

In these hectic times when 
everyone is striving to render 
superlative service, the organiza- 
tion that stresses the accuracy 
of its proofreading has a power- 
ful argument to increase its 
volume of sales and to minimize 
the onslaughts of aggressive com- 
petitors. 





Explains Miehle Methods 


B. D. Stevens, vice president 
in charge of engineering, Miehle 
Printing Press and Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, is the author of an 
article in a recent issue of 
Printing Equipment Engineer on 
printing presses. Mr. Stevens 
explains the steps taken by the 
engineering division of the 
Miehle company in the develop- 
ment of a proposed new machine 
or process. 





To Send Agent to U. S. 


Strachan & Henshaw, Lid., 
Bristol, England, manufacturers 
of proofing presses and photo- 
composing machines, expect to 
have one of their own technical 
executives in the United States 
for about three months each 
year to replace K. E. Lehto who 
is now with Thomas M. Royal & 
Co., Philadelphia Printers. 
Pending the arrival of this rep- 
resentative, mail can be sent 
either to their Philadelphia ad- 
dress, 7th and Grange Sts., or 
direct to Whitehall Iron Works, 
Whitehall, Bristol 5, England. 








Announces Proofreading Course 


Joseph Lasky, New York, 
well-known contributor of arti- 
cles to graphic arts publications 
on proofreading, announces a 
course in proofreading beginning 
Jan. 3, 1939. The course consists 
of twenty lessons given for ten 
consecutive weeks. on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings, 8:00 to 
9:30. It is designed to increase 
the efficiency of proofreaders, 
copyholders, compositors, and 
machine operators in the graphic 
arts industry. Mr. Lasky an- 
nounces that his course will 
cover the following subjects: 
Historical Evolution of Proof- 
reading; Marks Used in Proof- 
reading and Copy Editing; punc- 
tuation; Capitalization; Division 
of Words; Compounding of 
Words; Printers’ English; Abbre- 
viations; Elementary Typog- 
raphy; How to Consult Refer- 
ence -Works; and Practical 
Phases of Proofreading, illus- 
trated by work done in class. 
The fee for the course is $30. 
Enrollment will be limited to 
twenty-five. Those interested 
may obtain further information 
from Joseph Lasky, 360 W. 23rd 
St.. New York. 





St. Louis Group Hears Sherman 


Frank Sherman, Lanston 
Monotype Co., Philadelphia, ad- 
dressed a meeting of the St. 
Louis Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, at the York Hotel, 
in that city last month. His sub- 
ject was Bible printing from 
Gutenberg to Rogers. 





Buys Interest in Litho Firm 


Richard H. Grant, vice-presi- 
dent of the General Motors 
Corp., has purchased controlling 
interest in Reynolds & Reynolds 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, lithograph- 
ing and printing. Officers are: 
L. H. Foster, president; Mrs. E. 
S. Reynolds, Stoddard Reynolds 
and R. H. Grant, Jr., directors, 
and Richard H. Grant, chairman 
of the board. 
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lasreycaws uence Abstracts 





Abstracts of important current articles, 
patents, and books, compiled by the Re- 
search Department of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Inc. These abstracts 
represent statements made by the authors of 
articles abstracted, and do not express the 
opinions of the abstractors or of the Research 
Department. Mimeographed lists have been 
prepared of (1) Periodicals Abstracted by 
the Department of Lithographic Research, 
and (2) Books of Interest to Lithographers. 
Either list may be obtained for six cents, or 
both for ten cents (in stamps). Address the 
Department of Lithographic Research, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Color Photography for the 
Amateur (Book). K. Henney. 
Sold by American Photographic 
Publishing Co., 353 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. This is a 
practical how-to-do-it book. It 
reviews briefly the theories of 
color by which any color may be 
made up of proper combinations 
of true red, true green and blue- 
violet. Additive and subtractive 
methods are discussed. The addi- 
tive transparency materials are 
described, including methods of 
exposing and processing Dufay- 
color, Finlay, and Agfa materials. 
The subtractive Kodachrome is 
described and complete descrip- 
tions are given for exposing it. 
Following methods for making, 
mounting and projecting trans- 
parencies, the systems of mak- 
ing color prints are given. This 
involves directions for making 
separation negatives by minia- 
ture and large cameras, by Tri- 
pac, and methods of making 
separations from transparency 
films. Then are given methods of 
making prints from these separa- 
tions by Chromatone, by Wash- 
off Relief, by Carbro, by Duxo- 
chrome, and by combined Car- 
bro-Chromatone. Making prints 
from Kodachrome is gone into at 
considerable length. There is 
some discussion of the virtues of 
using densitometers in color 
work, and several descriptions 
are given of home-made density 
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measuring devices. Short-cuts, 
tricks to avoid trouble, and 
troubles themselves are treated. 


Standardized Negative Mak- 
ing. E. L. Turner and F. H. 
Smith, Process Engraver’s Month- 
ly, 45, No. 537, Sept. 1938, pp. 
297-8; No. 538, Oct. 1938, pp. 
329-30, 333. The following points 
are emphasized in this article: 
(1) In the making of standard- 
ized continuous-tone negatives 
and positives, it is essential to 
use some form of instrument to 
measure transmission densities. 
(2) The end reflection densities 
of the original or of a step wedge 
beside it must be known. (3) It 
is necessary to have a separate 
gamma curve for each method 
(one for reducing reflection den- 
sities of an original to transmis- 
sion densities on a negative, and 
another for making the positives). 
(4) To make such gamma curves, 
the most convenient method is 
to use an intensity scale of two 
tones having a density range of 
unity. (5) Having made a trial 
exposure and developed to the 
required gamma, the correct ex- 
posure may be ascertained by 
reference to an “ideal” straight- 
line graph. The applications of 
the above methods in practice 
are described. 


Offset Technique: Adapting 
Copper Half-tones. R. C. Hohen- 
thaner. Inland Printer, 102, No. 
1, Oct. 1938, pp. 89-90. Two of 
the most popular ways of con- 
verting photo-engraved plates to 
offset are: (1) photographing the 
cut: proper or a black impression 
therefrom in order to obtain a 
negative; (2) pulling a good im- 
pression from the cut on a suit- 
able transparent base, and using 
this impression as a positivé for 
deep etch plate making or as a 
transparency for making a con- 





tact negative required by the 
albumen bichromate process. 
The greatest drawback to the 
latter method is that the repro- 
duction is limited to the actual 
size of the cut. Variations of the 
photographic method are dis- 
cussed. 


Color Reproduction of Screen 
Plate Images (Booklet). J. S. 
Mertle. G. Cramer Dry Plate 
Company, Shenandoah and Lunt 
Avenues, St. Louis, Mo. Photo- 
Engravers’ Bulletin, 28, No. 2, 
Sept. 1938, pp. 62-3. The first 
part of the booklet deals with the 
principle and history of screen 
plates. Then follow chapters on 
photo-mechanical utilization, 
methods of reproduction, types 
of screen plates, equipment for 
reproduction, color filters, ex- 
posure tables, elimination of 
pattern in separation negatives, 
and developing and fixation. The 
reproduction of Kodachrome 
originals is also dealt with. 


Planographic Printing Sur- 
faces and Plate Preparation 


Planographic Plate and Meth- 
od. F. L. Simons. U. S. .Patent 
No. 2,132,443. A lithographic 
plate comprising a backing sheet 
composed of paper which is non- 
stretching when subjected to the 
lithographic process, said paper 
coated with a flexible base coat- 
ing firmly adhering thereto, and 
a surface film of precipitated 
silica over said base coating. 


Planographic Printing Plate. 
W. B. Wescott (to Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation). 
U.S. Patent No. 2,134,165. The 
method of making a planograph- 
ic printing plate having a print- 
ing face of unified cellulosic 
material comprising the steps of 
directly impressing greasy image- 
forming material upon the face 
when substantially dry, integrat- 
ing the material with the face 
and thoroughly dampening the 
face to render the non-image- 
forming areas hydrophilic. 
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Printing-Surfaces. H. Renck. 
British Patent No. 489,582. A 
thin flexible printing-plate, e.g. 
of 3 mm. thickness, is prepared 
by coating a plate of iron or steel 
with an amalgamatable metal, 
e.g. brass, applying a further 
coating of nickel, removing the 
nickel at the non-printing areas 
of the plate and treating the non- 
printing areas with an aqueous 
solution of salts of mercury and 
other metals, e.g. silver, forming 
amalgams. Specifications 265,294 
and 446,883 are referred to. 


Equipment and Materials 


Densitometer. M. H. Sweet. 
Journal of the Optical Society 
of America, 28, Sept. 1938, pp. 
349-53. Sweet describes an in- 
strument intended to surmount 
the shortcomings of commercial 
densitometers, and considers an 
ideal instrument of this sort to 
be: (1) direct reading; (2) ob- 
jective in action; (3) accurate to 
at least 1 per cent; (4) capable of 
measuring transmission and 
reflection densities, of areas of 
the order of 1/64”’ in diameter 
(both specular and diffuse); (5) 
capable of measuring densities 
up to at least 3.0 without heating 
the film or paper under test; and 
(6) capable of measuring di- 
rectly, the density-differences of 
large absolute values. (American 
Photo-Engraver, 30, No. 11, Nov. 
1938, p. 1016.) 


Printing Machines. L. Coates 
and Coates Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


British Patent No. 488,444. 
Damping-apparatus for litho- 
graphic machines comprising 


damping-rollers provided with 
moisture from a common supply 
roller, is provided with rollers or 
other devices, separate from the 
common supply roller, for re- 
moving ink or oil from the 
damping-rollers, and the com- 
mon supply roller is treated so as 
to be ink-repellent. The rollers 
may be of copper, brass, or zinc, 
and the common supply roller, 
and also, if desired, the fountain 
roller may be of steel coated 
with lead or chromium or alloys 
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thereof and made ink-repellent 
by treatment with sodium hy- 
droxide followed by treatment 
with sulphuric acid. (Official 
Journal Group, 16, p. 106 (1938).) 


Type “M” One-Shot Three- 
Color Back for View Cameras. 
Intern. Phot., 10: 6-7, February, 
1938. The Type “M” Curtis 
Color Unit makes a one-shot, 
three-color camera of any 5 by 
7-inch view camera to which it 
is attached. The blue and green 
filter negatives are exposed as a 
bipack with the red filter nega- 
tive recording the image re- 
flected by a partially reflecting 
glass mirror. (Monthly Abstract 
Bulletin of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, 24, (1938) p. 383.) 


A survey of Available “One 
Shot” Colour Cameras. J. H. 
Coote. British Journal of Pho- 
tography, 85, No. 4094, Oct. 21, 
1938, pp. 659-661. Brief de- 
scriptions and illustrations are 
given of the following “one-shot” 
cameras: Bermpohl, Curtis (both 
cameras and backs), Devin, Jos 
Pé, Klein, Mikut, Lerochrome, 
Nectric, Reckmeier, and Vivex. 


Paper and Ink 


Drying Oils, Driers and Var- 
nishes. C. W. A. Mundy. Paint 
and Varnish Production Man- 
ager, 18, pp. 266, 268-74 (1938). 
The recent developments in 
these products are summarized. 
Eighty-nine references. 


Paper for Offset Printing. G. 
Aubin. Papier, 41, pp. 297-306 
(1938). A discussion of the sur- 
face properties and internal prop- 
erties required of paper in- 
tended for offset printing. 


The Basis of Quality Paper. 
W. B. Wheelwright. Graphic 
Arts Monthly, 10, No. 10, Oct. 
1938, pp. 58, 60, 62. The basis 
of quality in paper is relative to 
the intended purpose of the 
paper. Many of the factors used 
in judging paper evade exact 
determination. Permanency is 
largely a function of composition, 





and definite conclusions as to 
fastness of color may be drawn 
from the known fastness of the 
dyes and pigments used. The 
fundamental properties of paper, 
such as thickness, weight per 
unit area, resistance to bursting 
strain, tensile strength, stretch, 
ability to resist wear, tendency 
to absorb ink or water, resistance 
to folding, and opacity, permit 
exact measurement. The best 
stock for any paper is easily 
spoiled by careless handling or 
improper methods. 


General 


The Art of Color Reproduc- 
tion. A. C. Hardy. Share Your 
Knowledge Review, 19, No. 11, 
Sept. 1938, pp. 7-9. A non- 
technical discussion of color re- 
production, emphasizing its lack 
of standardization and need of 
engineering methods. 


Color Chart. H. E. Ives (to 
Interchemical Corp.). U. S. Pat- 
ent No. 2,128,676. A color chart 
comprising a regular hexagon 
having along its periphery a 
graduated series of pure colors 
varying regularly in hue, and 
along its radii graduated series 
of colors of the same hue varying 
regularly in strength, and three 
reference lines extending from 
the center of the hexagon to 
equally spaced corners thereof 
so that the relation between the 
distances from any point on the 
chart to the two nearest refer- 
ence lines, measured parallel to 
adjacent sides of the hexagon, 
indicates the proportions in 
which pigments of the colors at 
the outer ends of the two refer- 
ence lines should be mixed to 
produce the color at said point. 


Type for Photolithography. R. 
C. Hohenthaner. Inland Printer, 
102, No. 1, Oct. 1938, pp. 93-4. 
Type faces reasonably close to 
those popular in _ letterpress 
should be employed in lithog- 
raphy. Simplicity of design is 
essential, as type selected for 
body composition must be de- 
signed for legibility in mass. The 
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use of very small type faces 
should be avoided. “‘Old Style” 
or “Roman” faces and modern 
monotone types are discussed as 
to legibility. Proofs on good semi- 
gloss enamel stock in a good stiff 
quick-drying bond ink, pulled on 
a job press if possible, with not 
too much impression, should be 
as perfect as possible if good re- 
sults are to be obtained. 


Elektrotypie. A. Klaetsch. 
Deutscher Drucker, 1938, 44, No. 
525, p. 407. This process consists 
in a refinement of the collotype 
process but differs from it in that 
the printing surface is in intaglio 
as in photogravure and the gela- 
tine layer is placed not on glass 
but on a special base. Printing 
can be effected on an ordinary 
machine. The paper can be rough 
but must be hard sized. A screen 
is used as in half-tone. The ad- 
vantages claimed for the process 
are: (1) that it is possible to ob- 
tain a richness of tone in one 
printing which would formerly 
only be obtained with photo- 
gravure; and (2) great uniform- 
ity of printing throughout the 
run. (Patra Journal, 2, No. 2, 
Sept. 1938, p. 92.) 


Miscellaneous 


Photogravure—What of In- 
taglio Half-Tone? H. M. Cart- 
wright. Paper and Print, 11, No. 
43, Autumn 1938, pp. 158, 160. 
The intaglio half-tone process 
uses a 175- or 200-line screen, 
and the positive is of a highlight 
character. Efforts are being di- 
rected toward producing shadow 
dots which are large in size but 
separated by a narrow dividing 
line. The intaglio half-tone meth- 
od makes possible (1) the appli- 
cation of fine-etching technique, 
(2) reproduction with greater 
ease and certainty than im ordi- 
nary photogravure, (3) etching 
in a single bath for a constant 
time, and (4) obviation of the 
use of carbon tissue. The great- 
est use of the intaglio half-tone 
process is for color work, as it 
makes color correction easier 
and more certain. 
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Progress in the Design of Arc 
Lamp Carbons. C. H. Champion. 
Photographic Journal, 78, Sept. 
1938, pp. 589-97. By increasing 
the current in an A. C. are while 
still using small sized carbons, it 
has been found possible to pro- 
duce an A.C. high intensity arc 
sufficiently steady to replace 
D.C. arcs for motion picture pro- 
jection. The economy is better 
than that of a D.C. are with A.C. 
-to-D.C. conversion equipment. 
Electrical data, oscillograms, and 
intensity distribution curves are 
given. 


Industrial Cold Adhesives 
(Book). Roger Dulac. Chas. Grif- 
fin & Co., Litd., 42 Drury Lane, 
London, W. C. 2, 8s. 6d. The fol- 
lowing types of adhesives are 
discussed: (1) starch base, (2) 
dextrin, (3) strong cold, (4) mis- 
cellaneous cold, (5) sodium sili- 
cate, (6) adhesives for greasy, 
varnished, and metallic surfaces, 
(7) cellulose, (8) synthetic resin, 
and (9) rubber and latex adhe- 
sives. 


Paper in the Pressroom 
(from page 27) 


chine, which delivers cut stock 
for inspection, sheet by sheet. 
This stock accumulates in count- 
ed piles for immediate casing in 
5-ream lots, after being wrapped 
in a protective paper. On reach- 
ing Detroit it is piled on skids in 
the air-conditioned pressroom, 
ready for the automatic feeder. 

The standing stock does not 
lose moisture at the edges of the 
sheets, nor does it curl on top, 
since there is not a sufficiently 
wide gap between paper and air 
to permit any appreciable change 
in the water content. Under such 
conditions, it follows that there 
would not be any static created, 
and what static already exists is 
carried away because of the 
paper’s moisture content. 

Thus, press operations at the 
General Motors plant run 
smoothly at 8,000 sheets an 
hour, winter and summer. There 
is not the necessity for the paper 








manufacturer to condition paper 
for summer and winter condi- 
tions, as is done for pressrooms 
which have not been air condi- 
tioned. In the air conditioned 
plant at Detroit, the problem has 
been met by “matching” or 
“balancing” the paper. There is 
no seasonal trouble from static. 

It must be borne in mind, 
however, that air conditioning 
of the Detroit plant did not alone 
solve the problem, but that mill 
orders for offset stock for this 
particular plant had to be con- 
ditioned in accordance with spec- 
ifications for water content as 
determined by the relative hu- 
midity and temperature which 
investigation showed was best 
for operating conditions. 

In the case of the General Mo- 
tors plant, it was a relative hu- 
midity of from 40 to 45 per cent 
at 70° F., which called for an 
offset stock with a moisture con- 
tent of 6 per cent, in order that 
an equilibrium could be estab- 
lished. The point is that the spe- 
cific conditioning which the pa- 
per receives for the General Mo- 
tors plant, and which serves so 
well, may give trouble in a differ- 
ently conditioned pressroom. 

As Joe Machell, in his article 
“Pressroom Problems”’ in a pre- 
vious issue, pointed out, it is 
difficult to say what kind of 
paper is best for all plants, be- 
cause not all plants operate 
under the same conditions; one 
plant may be located in the 
North, another in the South; 
but it is up to each lithographer 
to make a study of his operating 
conditions and establish a set 
of standards around them. 

The procedure adopted by the 
General Motors plant has elimi- 
nated the need for any special 
devices for control of static in 
pressrooms, which devices have 
been known in some instances to 
cause radio interference. The 
matched humidity control has 
done away with these, eliminat- 
ing all cause for radio complaints, 
as well as resulting in a procedure 
which has practically eliminated 
all paper problems. 
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PHONE 


38-04 — 53rd Street 





WRITE 





LIQUIDATION SALE 


of 


MODERN, COMPLETE, LITHOGRAPH, POSTER AND OFFSET PLANT 
MACHINER Y—EQUIPMEN T—OFFICE FURNITURE 


Formerly Belonging to 


The LATHAM LITHOGRAPHIC Corp. 


Located at 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


Modern Photo-Composing Machinery, Camera and Plate-making Equipment; Projection 
Equipment, Graining Machinery, Ink Mixing Dept., Cutting Dept.; Complete Poster Dept.; 
Modern, Up-to-date Offset Press Room. Paper Seasoning Equipment; Transfer Dept., and 


large quantity of Office Equipment. 


ORIGINAL INVENTORY VALUE EXCEEDED $750,000.00 
Every Item Offered Subject to Prior Sale and Will Be Sold in Single Lots Only 


PLANT CONSISTS OF 


PRESSES 


5—Single color Offset Presses. 

Sizes: 2—44x64, 1—41x54, 2—36x48. 
3—Two-color Offset Presses. 

Sizes: 2—44x64, |—41x54. 
I—Gelatin Press, Flatbed. 
1—Flatbed Offset Proving Press, 20x28. 
I—Directoplate Power Offset Proving Press. 
3—Transfer Presses—sizes: 2—44x64; |—24x36. 


SEASONING DEPT. 


2—Sets 24” Paper Seasoning Fans (2 fans to a set) complete 
with conveyor and track. 

3—Sets Holdfast Paper Hangers and Racks, capacity 25,000 
sheets. 


INK MIXING DEPT. 


1—200 Ib. Ross 2-way Mixer. Tubs, Scales, 
1—50 Ib. Mixer. Ink Slabs, etc. 
1—125 |b. Mixer. 

GRAINING DEPT. 


1—Zenith Graining Machine, 70x!00, with drain trough. 
3—Fuchs & Lang Graining Machines. Sizes 53x81, 53x72, 54x79. 
1—Plate Drying Oven. 
Approximately 30,000 Steel Graining Balls and 20,000 
Chine Graining Balls; also approximately 15,000 assorted 
sizes Zinc Press Plates up to 49!/>x66”. 


CAMERA DEPT. 


4—Wohl Duplex Tilting Lamps, type P.F. 

i—Levy Process Camera. 

I—Lanston Vacuum Frame, 53x74, complete with motor and pump. 

I—Kelvinator Refrigerator. 

i—Korona View Camera, 8x10. 

i—Huebner-Bleistein Precision Composing Camera for making 
color separations, half-tone negatives; also group negatives. 
Will produce glass plate negatives from 8x!0 to 44x54”; 
also enlarge images up to 44x64 without lenses and screens. 

2—Macbeth Lamps, double deck. type 805. 

1—Circular Screen, 250 line, 24” Levy. 

Ts “ "150" 231%", Efha. 

6— Lenses. 
Dehumidifier—Plate Whirlers—Approximately 10,000 Nega- 
tive and Positive Plates. 


PHOTO COMPOSING DEPT. 


1—Heubner-Bleistein Photo Composing Machine, revolving head, 
up to 20x24” holder, with Beech High Pressure vacuum 
pump with motor drive, with negative and positive align- 
ment frame and eight positive holding frames; from I 1x\4 
te 20x24 with automatic timer. 

1—Projection Machine. 

2—Enlarging Cameras. 

PAPER CUTTERS 


2—Seybold 64” Paper Cutters, fully automatic. 
i—Perfecto 51” Paper Cutter. 


ALL MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT INDIVIDUALLY MOTOR DRIVEN 
WITH LATE TYPE MOTORS AND CONTROLS. 


Artists ie Corners Lamps—Acid Baths—Plate Sinks—1000 sections Steel Shelving—Skids—Hydraulic Lift 


Trucks—Shipping an 


Sorting Room Equipment—Scales—Chain Hoists—Time Clocks—Steel Cabinets—Drying 


Boards—Large amount of Office Furniture and Equipment—Cafeteria Equipment—Machine Shop Equipment 


—Studio Equipment. 


Write for — Complete Inventory Catalogue 


Liquidation on Premises 
Daily from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
Inspection Invited 


Plant Being Liquidated by 
I. FRIED 
Room 1527 
71 West 23 Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-1266-1267 
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WIRE 


Phone Newtown 9-4400 








Classified 


Classified Advertising—All classified ad- 
vertisements will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents per word. $2.00 minimum, 
except those of individuals seeking employ- 
ment where the rate is five cents per word, 
$1.00 minimum. Address all replies to 
Classified Advertisements with Box Number, 
care of The Photo-Lithographer, 254 W. 
31st St., New York. 





For Sale: 

Lithographic plant—will 
sell half interest for $25,000 in 
centrally located poster plant. Na- 
tionally known and aggressive. Ca- 
pacity $250,000. Buyer to be capa- 
ble of handling our sales organiza- 
tion. Excellent reason for selling. 
Box 922. 





presses. Excellent character and 
ability references necessary. Excep- 
tional opportunity with progressive 
company in middle west. Address 
Box 923. 





Position Wanted: 

Experienced Litho artist 
in every medium of reproducing 
high class litho art work. Also the 
dot etch and the glass process 
methods. Black and white drawings, 
sketches, and layouts. Capable of 
taking charge. Box 925. 





Position Wanted: 

Photographer—Plate 
maker—Stripper—Young man, 28, 
desires position. Complete knowl- 
edge modern offset methods. Ten 
years’ experience. Locate anywhere. 
Box 924. 








Capital to Invest: 

Experienced salesman 
and contact man has capital and 
active services to invest; capable 
following through production, skilled 
in layout, copy preparation, esti- 
mating. Good education and person- 
ality, affable, energetic, resourceful. 
Christian, married. Desires respon- 
sible association with established 
progressive lithographer. Preference 
Mass., Conn., New York City. Now 
employed. Will exchange creden- 
tials. State particulars regarding 
equipment first letter. Box 928. 





Position Wanted: 

Let’s Get Together! If 
you're in the market for an ener- 
getic, experienced young man who 
can bring to your organization 
seven years of sound training in the 
color offset field as estimator, buyer, 
production manager and cost ac- 
countant, perhaps we need each 
other. East preferable. Would also 
consider organization buying lithog- 
raphy. Definite qualifications will 
be furnished upon communication 
with me. Address Box 921. 





Position Open: 

Several first class Offset 
Pressmen. Bright young men with 
about ten years’ experience who can 
readily adapt themselves to the 
operation of very special web feed 
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Position Wanted: 

Combination camera- 
man and plate maker; 16 years’ 
experience color and commercial 
work; composing machine, camera 
and hand transfer. Deep etch and 
albumen. Write Box 926. 





Wanted to Buy: 

Levy Screen. 120 or 133 
line. Size 16 x 20, 18 x 22, or 20 x 24. 
Must be in perfect condition. State 
lowest cash price. American Offset 
Printers, 1240 So. Main, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 





For Sale: 

One 44” x 44” Levy all 
metal motor controlled Dark Room 
Camera for film or wet plate. One 
47"’ x 60” Whirler. One H. & B. 44” 
x 64” Photo-composing machine. 
All in excellent condition. Allan B. 
Croke Co., 163 Oliver St., Boston, 
Mass. 





For Sale: 

Multilith, 10 x 14, 
Model 296, with Davidson Suction 
Feeder. Recently factory rebuilt. 
In perfect condition. H. A. Rogers 
Co., 911 Marquette Ave., Minneap- 
olis. 





For Sale: 

One 20” x 28” Offset 
Press, three years old, in excellent 
running condition. Box 929. 


Lithographic Services: 

Color Correction and 
Retouching Bureau. Litho-Gravure- 
Collotype. Send us your color work 
for expert dot-etching—your black 
and white for retouching. Moderate 
rates, union labor, work done in 
your shop or ours. 1107 Broadway 
(10th floor) New York City. Chelsea 
83-3600. 





For Sale: 

New All-Metal Vacuum 
Printing Frame 22” x 28” with 
pump and motor—$135.00; New 
Plate Whirler 20” x 24” plate, 
Chromolax heater, air circulator, 
ball-bearing shaft—$140.00; Print- 
ing Lamp 110 Volt 35 Amperes 
Double-Arc—$40.00; Singer Engi- 
neering Co., 49 Prince St., New 
York (Camera and Lamp Experts). 
Telephone Canal 6-5810. 





Position Wanted: 

Photo-Offset Foreman— 
15 years’ experience camera, strip- 
ping, plate making, layout, etc., de- 
sires position as foreman, capable 
taking charge medium size shop; 
fast reproduction worker. Box 927. 





For Sale: 
A National Graflex 
camera, Series II, 244 x 2, 


equipped with a 75 mm. f 3.5 Tessar 
lens; focal plane shutter, 1/30 to 
1/500 sec.; complete with 140 mm. 
f 6.3 Telephoto Lens, K-1 and K-2 
filters, portrait attachment, and the 
new “Sportsman” carrying case. 
Very reasonable. Box 26. 








Goes Litho Exhibits 

Goes Lithographing Co., New 
York, held an exhibition of its 
products at the Roger Smith 
Gallery, New York, last month. 
Included in the collection were 
bank certificates, blotters, calen- 
dars, reproductions of paintings, 
greeting cards and letterheads. 

~~ 


Gugler Folder 


Hans Gugler & Son, lithog- 
raphers of Aurora, IIl., have re- 
cently issued a folder describing 
the work of their planograph de- 
partment, together with a re- 
vised price list. 
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‘“Where-to-Buy-It” 





ACCOUNTANTS 
KromsBera, J., & Associates, C. P. A.’s, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ACIDS 
MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WorKs, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 
Pirman, Haroip M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, II. 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Orren, B., & Co., 608 8. Dearborn St., 

Chicago, III. 


ALBUMEN 

Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 2&3 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMAN-WILLETsS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, II. 

Pitman, Harowp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 

SENEFELDER Company, INnc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


AMMONIUM DICHROMATE 
MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 


ASPHALTUM 

Hiro VaRNIsH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
TueE., 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Pitman, Harowp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, II. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


BINDINGS—Plastic 
BREWER-CANTELMO Co., INc., 118 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


BLANKETS 

IpgAL Rotier & Mra. Co., 2512 W. 
24th St., Chicago, IIl., and 21-24 39th 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
Tue, 636 llth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Rapw Rouier Co., Federal at 26th, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Roperts & Porter, INnc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 

Srncuarr & Carroui Co., Inc., 591 
llth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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SIncLAIR & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. Clair 
Pl., New York, N. Y. 

Vutcan Proorine Co., 58th St. and 
First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRONZERS 
HENSCHEL Mra. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAMERA CONTROLS 
Dovutuitr Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


CAMERAS 

Aara-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

EastMANn Kopbak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

LANSTON MonotyrpeE MaAcuHINE Co., 
24th at Locust, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NorRMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, II. 

Pitman, Harowp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 5lst Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 

Repro-Art Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkley St., Phila., Pa. 

RutTHERFORD Mcuy. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 4538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Zeiss, CARL, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


CARDBOARDS AND BRISTOLS 
Meap Sates Co., Tue, 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
WHEELWRIGHT Papers, INc., 230 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CARBONS—Photographic 

Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, I1]l.—111 Binney St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

NorMAN-WILLETs Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 

SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John St., 
New York, N. Y., and 538 8S. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHEMICALS 

Aara-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

EastMAN Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL Works, 
3690 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

Merck & Co., INnc., Rahway, N. J. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Il. 

Puituips & Jacoss, 622 Race St., Phila., 
Pa. 


Prrman, Harowp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Sresotp, J. H. & G. B.. Inc., 47 Watts 

St., New York, N. Y. 


COLOR CONTROL AND MEASUR- 
ING EQUIPMENT 

HvuEsNER LABORATORIES, 202 E. 44th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


COMPOSING MACHINES 
CoxuHeEaD, Rautpu C., Corp., 17 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y. 


CRAYONS—Litho 

Korn, Wus., Inc., 260 West St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


DAMPENING DEVICES : 
INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLEANER & 
Mra. Co., Tue, 112 E. Hamilton 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 


DAMPENING ROLLER COVERS 
GoprreY Ro.ieR Company, 211 N. 
Camac St., Phila., Pa. 
Rosperts & Porter, INnc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 


DEEP-ETCH SUPPLIES 
Pirman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, IIl. 
SENEFELDER Company, INnc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


DICHROMATE—Ammonium Photo 
Granular 
Hunt, Puiuip A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.—2432 Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Division St., 
Chicago, Ill_—111 Binney St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


DRYERS 
Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Hiro VaRNIsH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Srncuair & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. Clair 
Pl., New York, N. Y. 


DRYERS—Photo Print and Stripping 
Film 


Srmpiex Specratty Co,. Inc., 206 E. 
33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
DYNAMOS—MOTORS—PRESS 


DRIVES AND ELECTRICAL 
CONTROL EQUIPMENT 

Kims_e Euecrric Co., W. 14th St. & 
S. Damen Ave., Chicago, III. 


ETCHES 
SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 
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FILMS 
Acra-Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
EastTMaN Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
GevaErt Co. or America, INc., THE, 

423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 
Hauorp Co., Tue, 6 Haloid St., Roch- 

“4 ester, N. Y. 

HAMMER Dry Puate & Fito Co., Ohio 
Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 
NorMAN-WILLETsS Co., 318 W. Wash- 

ington St., Chicago, III. 


FLANNEL 

Fucus & Lane Mra. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Conrp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Rosperts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, II. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


FOLDING MACHINERY 
Baum, RusseE_u Ernest, 615 Chestnut 
St., Phila., Pa. 
DexTER FouperR Co., 28 W. 23rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


GLYCERINE 

Hunt, Puivipe A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Pitman, Haroup M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and &Slst Ave. 
and 33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


GRAINING FLINT 
SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


GRAINING AND REGRAINING— 
Zinc, Aluminum, Glass and Mul- 
tilith Plates 

Cuicaco LitHo PiatTe GRAINING Co., 
214-16 N. Clinton St., Chicago, IIl. 

DoretzeEt-Corey Co., 221 Third St., 
N. E. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Inuinois Piate GraininG Co., INc., 
913-921 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

LirHOGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING Co. 
or America, Inc., 41 Box St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

REvIABLE LirHOGRAPHIC PLATE Co., 
Inc., 17 Vandewater St., New York, 
N. Y. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


GUM ARABIC 

Hunt, Purp A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Pitman, Harowp M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J. and 5lst Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, II. 
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34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


HAND ROLLERS 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Sreso.p, J. H. & G. B., INnc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 


HUMIDIFICATION 
Arr ConpDITIONING SuppLty Co., THE, 
4066 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
SoutHwortH Macuine Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


HYDROQUINONE 

Hunt, Purp A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

SENEFELDER ComPaANy, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


INKS 

AvuGust, CHARLES, Corp., THE, 416 
Orleans St., Chicago, III. 

CreEscENT INK & Cotor Co. oF PENNa., 
Tue, 464 N. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 

DriscoLt, Martin & Co., 610 Federal 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

Fucus & Lana Mrs. Co., Div. General 
Printing Ink Corp., 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

GaETIJENS, BerGER & WirtH, INc., 35 
York St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 
S. Clark St., Chicago, II. 

Herrick, Wm. C., Ink Co., Inc., 325 
W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

Inco Co., Tue, 1426 W. Third St.., 
Cleveland, O. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

JOHNSON, CHARLES ENneEv, & Co., INc., 
10th & Lombard Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Oxig, Francis G., 247 S. Third St., 
Phila., Pa. 

SENELITH INK Co., INc., THE, 32-34 
Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Sreso.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Sinctair & Carroii Co., Inc., 591 
llth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sincuair & VALENTINE Co., INc., 11-21 
St. Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 

TRIANGLE INK & Cotor Co., INc., 26 
Front St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (also Bos- 
ton, Mass., Baltimore, Md., and St. 
Louis, Mo.). 


INK WAX REDUCER (Smoothol Ink 
Wax) 
SmituH, Francis X., Co., 952 E. 93rd 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 





INSURANCE—Workmen’s Compen- 
sation 
N. Y. Printers & Booxsinpers Mv- 


TUAL INsuRANCE Co., 147 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LAMPS—Arc 
Ges, JosepH, Mra. Co., 250 W. 54th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
SuutLesarGer, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 8S. 
Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


LENSES 

Goerrz, C. P., AMERICAN OptIcaL Co., 
317 E. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMAN-WIiLLETs Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, III. 

Pitman, Haroup M., Co., 150 Bay St., - 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 

SuLLEBARGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Zeiss, Cart, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


LINE-UP AND REGISTER MA- 
CHINES, SYSTEMS AND TABLES 
Dovutuitr Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
LaNstoNn Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 


LITHO DEVELOPING INK 

Hunt, Pup A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MACHINISTS 
GEGENHEIMER, WILLIAM, 78 Roebling 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ratusun & Birp Co., [nc., 85 Grand 
St., New York, N. Y. 


MAGNIFYING AND REDUCING 


GLASSES 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, II. 

Repro-Art Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkeley St., Phila., Pa. 

Zeiss, Car, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


MAKE-UP TABLES 


LANSTON MonotyrpE MaAcuINneE Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 


MOLESKIN AND MOLLETON 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

S1eso.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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NEGATIVE MATERIALS 
Acra Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
EastMaNn Konak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gevaert Co. or America, INnc., THE, 

423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 
Havow Co., Tue, 6 Haloid St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
Hammer Dry Puate & Fim Co., 
Ohio Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 
NorMan-WIitiets Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl. 


OPAQUE AND DEVELOPING INK 

Artists’ Suppty Co., 7610 Decker 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Ox, Francis G., 247 8S. Third St., 
Phila., Pa. 

SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York. N. Y. 


PAPER 
Beckett Paper Co., Tue, Hamilton, O. 


CHAMPION Paper & Fisre Co., Hamil- 
ton, O. 

CumuicorHe Paper Co., Tue, Chilli- 
cothe, O. 

Dutt & Couns, Inc., Richmond & 
Tioga Sts., Phila., Pa. 

FaLuuan Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
and 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Fraser Inpustries, Inc., Graybar 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Hamitton, W. C. & 
Miquon, Pa. 

HAMMERMILL Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

Nortawest Paper Co., Tue, Cloquet, 


Sons, Iwnc., 


Minn. 
Warren, 8S. D., Co., 89 Broad St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Waterviuiet Paper Co., Watervliet, 
Mich. 


PAPER CONDITIONING EQUTP- 
MENT 


Sourawortu Macuine Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Maine. 


PAPER AERATION 
Sournwortu Macuine Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


PAPER HANGERS— Holdfast 
SourawortnH Macuine Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


PAPER JOGGING MACHINES 
SournwortH Macuine Co., 30 War- 
ren Ave., Portland, Me. 


PARAFORMALDEHYDE—1U. 8. P. 

Hunt, Puiup A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, 0.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Mauuinckropt CHEMICAL WORKS, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 


PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINES 
Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 
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Rutruerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PHOTO-LETTERING MACHINES 
RutHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE COATING EQUIPMENT 
Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 
RutuHerrorp Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MACHINES 
Fritscue, R., 145 Hudson St., New 
York, N. Y. 
ZARKIN Macuine Co., Inc., 335 E. 
27th St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE GRAINING MATERIALS 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

MinNEsoTA MINING & MANUFACTUR- 
1nG Company, Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

Sersotp, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT 
LANSTON Monoryrpe MaAcuine Co., 

24th at Locust St., Phila., Pa. 
RuTHERFORD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 

Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PLATE MAKING SERVICE 

Cuicaco Lirso Piate GRAINING Co., 
214 N. Clinton St., Chicago, IIL. 

Grapuic Arts Corp., 1104 Jackson 
Ave., Toledo, O. 

LituopiaTe Co., 101 E. Clybourn St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Orrset Encravers Associates, INc., 
42 E. 20th St., New York, N. Y. 

Orrset Printinc Piate Co. or New 
York, Inc., 100 Bleecker St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Puoro-Liruo Puiate Service Co., 1) 
St. Clair Ave., N. E. Cleveland, O. 
RicutTmire-Berc Co., 717 S. Wells 
St., Chicago, II. 

Swart-ReicueEt, Inc., 461 Eighth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Srevenson Puotro Coior SEPARATION 
Co., 222 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


PLATES—Aluminum, Zinc 

INTERNATIONAL PrRinTING INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

LirHoGRapPuHic PLate GRAINING Co. oF 
America, Inc., 41 Box St., Brooklyn 
N. Y. 

ReviaBLe Lirnoerapuic Piate Co., 
Inc., 17 Vandewater St., New York, 
N. Y. 

SeNeErEeLDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 








PLATES—Dry 
Eastman Konak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Gevaert Co. or America, Inc., THE, 

423 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 
HAMMER Dry Puate & Fim Co., Ohio 
Ave. & Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 
NorMAN-WILLETs Co., 318 W. Wash- 

ington St., Chicago, II. 


PRESSES—New 

Harris-SEYBOLD-Porter Co., 4510 E. 
71st St., Cleveland, O. 

RutTHERFOoRD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

WEBENDORFER-WILLS Co., INc., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 


PRESS WASHERS AND 
SORIES 
GEGENHEIMER, Wus., INc., 78 Roebling 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PROOF AND TEST PRESSES 
RutTHEeRFORD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PROOF PRESSES— Automatic 
Krause, Kari, U. S. Corporation, 
55 Vandam St., New York, N. Y. 


ACCES- 


PUMPS—Vacuum and Air 
Gast Mra. Corporation, 57 Mathieu 
Ave., Bridgman, Mich. 
Leman Bros., 23 Walker St., New 
York, N. Y., and 110 Christie St., 
Newark, N J. 


QUARTZ GRAINING SAND 
SENEFELDER Company, Inc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


ROLLERS 

BincHaM Bros. Co., Inc., 406 Pearl 
St., New York, N. Y. 

BrncHam’s, Sam’.L, Son 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cuicaco Rouuer Co., Inc., 554 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

Dayco Division, Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Dayton, O. 

Goprrey Ro.iuer Company, 211 N. 
Camac St., Phila., Pa. 

IpgaL Routuier & Mrs. Co., Inc., 251z 
W. 24th St., Chicago, Ill., and 21- 
24 Thirty-ninth Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Rapiw Rouiier Co., Federal at 26th, 
Chicago, II. 

Roserts & Porter, Inc., 100 Lafa- 
yette St., New York, N. Y., and 402 
S. Market St., Chicago, II. 

Sreso.p, J. H. & G. B., Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Vutcan Proorinc Co., 58th St. & 
First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCREENS—Half-tone 
Pirman, Harotp M., Co., 150 Bay 
St., Jersey City, N. J., and 5lst 
Ave. and 33rd St., Chicago, Il. 
Repro-Art Macuinery Co., Wayne 
Ave. & Berkeley St., Phila., Pa. 
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Mra. Co., 











Suttesarcer, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, II. 


SHADING MACHINES AND ME- 
DIUMS 
Day, Ben, Inc., 118 E. 28th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


SILVER BATHS 
Dovutuitr Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave.; Detroit, Mich. 


SODIUM SULPHITE ANHYDROUS 

PHOTO 

Hunt, Puiuie A., Company, 253 Rus- 
sell St., Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lake- 
side Ave.. Cleveland, O.—1076 W. 
Division St., Chicago, Ill.—111 Bin- 
ney St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, II. 


SPRAY GUNS 
SprayomatTic Propucts Co., 1120 Har- 
rison St., Cincinnati, O. 


SULPHUR 
MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORrRKS, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 
Pirman, Haroip M., Co., 150 Bay St., 
Jersey City, N. J., and 51st Ave. and 
33rd St., Chicago, Ill. 
Sinctarr & Carrot Co., Inc., 591 
llth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
TAPE—Black Gummed 
Merzcer, ALFRED E., 30 Irving Place, 
New York, N. Y. 
TAX CONSULTANTS 
KromBErG, J., & AssociaTEs, C.P.A.’s, 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
TRADE LITHOGRAPHERS 
Hinson & McAuuirre Corp., 203 E. 
12th St., New York, N. Y. 
TRANSFER PAPER 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 llth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 

Sreso.p, J. H. & G. B., INnc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Sinctarrn & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. 

Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


TRANSFER PROOFS—TYPE IM- 
PRESSIONS 

New York Type TRANSFER SERVICE, 

237 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


TUSCHE 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
Tue, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Korn, Ws., Inc., 260 West St., New 
York, N. Y. 
SENEFELDER Company, INc., THE, 32- 
34 Greene St., New York, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER COMPOSITION 
GaLLAnt Service, Inc., 81 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, III. 


TYPEWRITERS 
INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC WRITING 
Macuines Division or INTERNA- 
TIONAL Business MACHINES Cor- 
PORATION, 590 Madison Ave., New 

York, N. Y. 


VACUUM AND PRINTING FRAMES 

Dovutuitr Corp., THe, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

LanstoNn Monoryrpe Macuine Co., 
24th at Locust, Phila., Pa. 

RutTHEerFoRD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

SuLtesparGER, E. T., Co., 116 John 
St., New York, N. Y., and 538 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, II. 

SwEIGarpD-IDEAL Co., 6122 N. 21st St., 
Phila., Pa. 


VARNISH 

Autt & WisorG Corp., 75 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Hiro VarRNisH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sresoip, J. H. & G. B, Inc., 47 Watts 
St., New York, N. Y. 














































Sinctain & Carroit Co., 591 11th 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sinctair & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


VARNISHES—Overprint 

Carter, C. W. H., 100 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 

GaAETIJENS, BerGceR & Wirtn, Inc., 35 
York St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 538 
8. Clark St., Chicago, II. 

Hiro VarnisH Corp., 42-60 Stewart 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CorpP., 
TuHeE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sincuarr & Carroii Co., Inc., 591 
11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sincutarr & VALENTINE Co., 11 St. 
Clair Pl., New York, N. Y. 


WASH-UP EQUIPMENT 


INTERNATIONAL Press CLEANER & 
Mra. Co., Tue, 112 E. Hamilten 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 


WATER FOUNTAIN ETCH 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK Corp., 
THE, 636 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WET PLATE MATERIALS 

Negative Collodion 
Stripping Collodion 
Rubber Stripping Solution 

Hunt, Purp A., Co., 253 Russell St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—2432 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland, O.—1076 W. Divi- 
sion St., Chicago, Ill—111 Binney 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL Works, 
3600 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 72-74 Gold St., New York, N. Y. 

NorMAN-WILLETS Co., 318 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, III. 


WHIRLERS 

Dovuruitr Corp., Tue, 650 W. Balti- 
more Ave., Dertoit, Mich. 

Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 
24th St. at Locust St., Phila., Pa. 

RvuTHERFORD Macuinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING INDEX 


DECEMBER, 1938 








Agfa Ansco Corp................8rd C over 
Artists Supply Co 


Baum, Russell Ernest. eee 
Bingham’s, Sam’, Sons Mfg. Co 


California Ink Co., Inc., The..........5 
Carter, C. W. H 

Central Chemical Co 

Chicago Litho Plate Graining Co 
Chillicothe Paper Co.. . 

Classified Advertising. . . 

Coxhead, Ralph C., Corp.............. : 
Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Penna 
eS OE a 


Day, Ben, Inc.... . 

Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 

Dexter Folder Co. eee 
Douthitt Corp., The... 

Driscol, Martin, Co 


Eastman Kodak Co 


Fototype. . 

Fraser Industries, Inc 

Fried, I.. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co, Div. General Ptg. 
Ink Corp 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc....... 
Gelb Lamp Mfg. Co 

Godfrey Roller Company. . . . i 
Goerz, C. P., American Optic al Co.. 
Grady & Neary Ink Co 

Graphic Arts Corp.. 


Haloid Co., The... ... at 

Hammer Dry Plate & Film Co......... ‘i. 
Hammermill Paper Co........ we 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co 

Henschel, C. B., Mfg. Co 

Hilo Varnish Corp.. 

Hinson, McAuliffe Corp 

Hood, Vance R., Co, The............. Sept. 
Hunt, Philip A., Co 5 


Ideal Rolier & Mfg. Co 

Illinois Plate Graining Co., Inc 

International Press Cleaner & Mfg. Co... 
International Printing Ink Corp., The. . .Sept. 


Kellogg Compressor & Mfg. Corp.......5 
Korn, William, Inc 
Krause, Karl, U. S. Corp 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co.........5 

Latham, C. W. 

Leiman Bros., Inc 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co 

Lithograph Hand Transfer Co 

Lithographic Plate Graining Co. of 
America, Inc 


Macbeth Arc Lamp Co................ 5 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. ......... 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

Metzger, Alfred E 

Mille, W. P 

CE Ek kp ce kaseovecacdes oun 


SE I 
Norman-Willets Co 
Northwest Paper Co 


Okie, Francis G 


Pease, C. F., Co., The 

ES SORE 
ON reer 
Pitman, Harold M., Co 


Rapid Roller Co 

Reliable Lithographic Plate Co., Inc..... 54 

Repro-Art Machinery Co . 60 

Roberts & Porter, Inc 54 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General 
DE CE. . os clad d Sac sieedas Nov. 


Senefelder Co., Inc., T 
Senelith Ink Co., Inc., The... 
Siebold, J. H. & G. B., Inc 
Sinclair & Carroll Co 


Sullgharper, E. “T., Ss ods soak oe ee Nov. 
Swart-Reichel, Inc 
Sweigard-Ideal Co. ............. 


E,W i CG g ic bcc i ded caw'ees Nov. 
Triangle Ink & Color Co., Inc 


Vulcan Proofing Co 


Webendorfer-Wills Co., Inc 
Wesel Mfg. Co 
““Where-To-Buy-It”’ 


Zarkin Machine Co., 
Zeiss, Carl 


(The Advertisers’ Index has been carefully checked but no responsibility can be assumed for any omission) 
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STAY-FLAT 


SOLUTION 


The logical material for supporting film evenly 
and securely on glass for camera exposures. 
its characteristics include: 


1. PERFECT ADHESION 

2. TWO TYPES~REGULAR AND MATTE 
3. EASY TO APPLY 

4. APPLICATION USED REPEATEDLY 

5. ECONOMICAL 

6. CLEAN 


7. DEPENDABLE 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
USE BEST MATERIALS 


MADE BY AGFA ANSCO CORPORATION IN BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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odays Madera Lithograp Y 


INSORES QDODANTITY: AOGAUTY PRODOCTION GN 


HAHHAIS OIISE! PRESSLS : 


* Equipment that carries out the Press- 





HARRIS 
man’s skill is, and will continue to be, OFFSET PRESSES 


Commercial Group: 


7° «2 Ze, 20° aie se 
22” x 34” single color. 


the choice of leaders everywhere. Harris 


Offset is the profit press in today’s busi- 
Color Group: 


26” x 4O”, 35" x 45” 
in single color; 41“ x 54“, 
42“ x 58", BO" x 68144" 
in one, two, three and 


ness. Eight sizes completely cover the 





requirements of the Lithographic world. 






four colors. 











> West 42nd t t Ch 390 


s 


; Géneral Off es 4S5IO East 7 t Street, Clevelan 
; Jearborn Street } 


d 


. 
re); Harris Sales Office New York, 33 
treet ) Franc a rket Street 


343 > th De Ss S M . let delat 2, Cleveland Jayteo 
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Dayton, 819 Wash 3 

















